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Family communication 
Learning outdoors 


Moral education 


New! Angels Rest® SpaceLine™ Cot... 
20 Cots Stack In Same Space As 10 Cots 


A\Y 16+ 
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SpaceLine™ Cot 





eFully Enclosed Ends/No Tripping 
eUses Half The Space To Store 
(20 SpaceLine™ Cots Stack In The Same Space As 10) 
eStrong, Comfortable Sof-Tex® Fabric 
e7 Beautiful Colors 
eLow Priced 
eActivity Centers with 4 Activity Panels 
Plus Low Profile Oval Tubing 
Heat Sealed Seams 
7-Year Guarantee 
Clear Name Clip 
Stacks With Angels Rest® Original Cot 
Bleach Cleanable Fabric 
And, it looks great! 











20 Cots 
10 Cots 
For A List Of Angeles: Distributors 


Angeles® New SpaceLine™ Cot Stacks 
Call 1-800-346-6313 


In 1/2 The Space Of Other Cots 


Group, LLC e 9 Capper Drive e Dailey Industrial Park Pacific, Missouri 63069 
(636)257-0533 © (636)257-5473 Fax « www.angeles-group.com 





Early 
Learning 


Innovative tools that support best 
practices in early childhood education 


Make Assessment, Documentation” 
. and Planning Easier 


The Ounce Scale will help you make your 
assessment meaningful: 


Identify Children’s Strengths 
Partner With Families 
Gather Information for Program Planning 

















| Development is ilable by calling 
888-832-9378 


Our complete assessment system follows a child's progress 
from birth through sixth grade 


Helping Young Minds Grow 9 


Call for a Free Catalog 800-552-2259 a 





IN LESS TIME THAN IT TAKES TO GRADE A STACK OF 


PAPER 


YOU COULD SAVE ON YOUR CAR INSURANCE. 


You have plenty of great reasons to be a part of NAEYC. Now GEICO gives you 
SPECIAL one more: a special member discount on your auto insurance.* 


DISCOUNT FOR Call 1-800-368-2734 for your free rate quote today, and be sure to mention 
NAEYC MEMBERS* your NAEYC affiliation. 


GEICO offers you: 
- Outstanding, 24-hour service from knowledgeable insurance professionals 


+ Fast, fair claim handling, with many claims settled within 48 hours 
* Guaranteed claim repairs at GEICC-approved facilities* 


naeyc 


Find out just how much you could save — and how much you'll get — with GEICO. 


*Discount amount varies in some states. Some discounts, coverages, payment plans, and features are not available in all 

states or in all GEICO companies. One group discount applicable per policy. Government Employees Insurance Co. + GEICO General 

Insurance Co. » GEICO Indemnity Co. + GEICO Casualty Co. These companies are subsidiaries of Berkshire Hathaway Inc. GEIC? auto 
g insurance is not available in MA or NJ. GEICO, Washington, DC 20076. © 2003 GEICO 


DIRECT 


geico.com 
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BEYOND THE JOURNAL—online at www.naeyc.org/resources/jour- 
nal/beyond_tran.asp—is filled with useful resources. There are longer 
fro of some articles from this issue, along with additional infor- 

ation about assessment. Visitors algo will find both Viewpoint articles 
and a feature about a busy and thoughtful young learner. 
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Now if her 
imagination 
gets all over 
everything, 
just wash it off. 


Introducing new Crayola® Washable Paint 


When your little “Michelangelos” are inspired, they often spread their colorful enthusiasm all over the place. 
But you can relax knowing that the paint they're using is Crayola® Washable. With its new formula, 
Crayola Washable Paint performs better and washes away easily. The paint flows better, has excellent 

freeze-thaw stability, and mixes with other colors like never before. So don’t worry — 
let your students’ imaginations run wild! 





Visit www.Crayola.com for engaging and educational Ways to use 


Crayola Washable Paint in your classroom! 





Jane Wiechel 


Leadership in a National Election Year 


Every election year is a time to think about leadership. 
Elections by their very nature call on us to consider the 
people we select as leaders. They cause us to think 
about the decisions each leader will make in guiding the 
future of our country, our states, and our communities. 

This 2004 election year is an important leadership 
opportunity for each of us. As educators, we know from 
research and experience that high-quality early child- 
hood programs help children make the most of their 
early years. 

Too many young children lack the opportunity to 
benefit from high-quality early learning experiences. We 
know that if they did, they would be much more likely to 
succeed in school and in life. And we know that if we’re 
going to make a difference for all young children, we 
need action in Washington, in our state capitals, and in 
our city and town halls. 

Those of us who follow politics, however, whether at 
the national or local level, know that the key to getting 
things done is building the public will for change and 
action. lf we want to expand the number of high-quality 
early childhood education programs, we need political 
leaders who know that these programs are a high 
priority for their constituents. Early childhood educa- 
tion needs more people raising their voices—and 
casting their votes—for the kind of investments that will 
improve opportunities for all young children. 

Here is where all of us in NAEYC come in. There are many 
different ways for each one of us to help build the public 
will for improving early childhood education. We can 


* talk to colleagues, families in our programs, and people 
in our communities and make sure they understand how 
policy decisions affect opportunities for young children; 


¢ join NAEYC’s Children’s Champions E-mail Alert List 
(www.naeyc.org/childrens_champions) to stay informed 
about important policy issues; 


¢ let governors and local leaders know that young 
children and their families must be a priority in plan- 
ning budgets for the coming year; and 


¢ register to vote for national, state, and local elections 
and encourage others to register as well. 


There are effective ways for us to be leaders during 
this national election year. We can help raise public 
awareness of the valuable difference that high-quality 
early education programs make in the lives of young 


children. We can lead more people toward the recogni- 
tion that by investing in early education we help our 
young children—and our schools and our communities. 

Effective, visionary leadership doesn’t necessarily 
start at the highest political level. Sometimes the leaders 
who make a significant difference are people most con- 
nected to an issue, who help others see things in a new 
light. In NAEYC, we know the value of early childhood 
programs. We know that when more young children get 
to benefit from these programs, we’ll see wonderful 
things—in our children, our schools, and our future. If 
each of us takes the lead in helping others in our com- 
munities learn more about early childhood education, it 
will improve opportunities for all young children. 

As educators we work every day to make a difference 
in the lives of the children in our programs. An election 
year is an opportunity to make a difference for many 
other children. Let’s make the most of this one. 





Copyright © 2004 by the National Association for the Education 
of Young Children. See Permissions and Reprints online at 
www.naeyc.org/resources/journal. 





Development of Infants and Toddlers! 


Produced by The Child Care Collection at 
Ball State University. Available from NAEYC. 


Communication and Learning. \\lustrates how children 
begin to acquire the capabilities that support future 
communication and learning. #816—$46/members $42 


Making Friends and Getting Along with Peers. An 
overview of the importance of relationship building for 
young children. #817—$46/members $42 

Acquiring Self-Regulation. Focuses on the challenging 
transition from external regulation to self-regulation. 
#825—S46/members $42 

Order all three together! #826—$135/members $125 


See page 18 for NAEYC ordering information. 
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: www. innovative-educators.com 





NAEYC’s Where We Stand Briefs 


NAEYC position statements summarize evidence and 
make recommendations about critical issues facing the 
early childhood field. Developed through a process of 
expert review and consensus building and approved by 
NAEYC’s Governing Board, the position statements have 
great potential to influence both policy and practice. 

In an effort to bring new position statements to wider 
audiences and increase their impact, NAEYC has 
developed brief Where We Stand information sheets. In 
a readable, clearly designed format, the briefs present 
the key points of a specific position statement or a set of 
related position statements. Three Where We Stand 
summaries are now available on the NAEYC Web site. 

“Where We Stand on Early Learning Standards,” a joint 
position statement with the National Association of Early 
Childhood Specialists in State gliaiee is of Education, 
is accessible online: 


pdf "Whete We 
Stand on Child Abuse Prevention” is available at 


“Where We Stand on Conte 
Assessment, and Program Evaluation,” another joint 
position statement with the National Association of Early 
Childhood Specialists in State peepee of Education, 
is available at v 


Veien Where We Stand information sheets were 
developed with the generous support of the Doris Duke 
Charitable Foundation. 

Look for more Where We Stand briefs in the near 
future. Please let NAEYC know how you use these new 
tools. We hope they will help you inform and influence 
policy makers, education decision makers, colleagues, 
and students in early childhood education and other fields. 
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New Video TALKING TO PARENTS 


Discover the latest video in our 


Learn 
developmental delay 


This excellent learning 


ous videos in this series, A World Of Hope arr Next 2 Steps. 


fascinating training series for childcare providers. 
and observe proven techniques for talking to parents about their child’s — 





A WORLD OF HOPE 
Identifying Indicators of Developmental Delays 


Ages 0-3 Ages 3-5 


NEXT STEPS 


Identifying Indicators of Developmental Delays 





Each video is $59.99 or get all 


Order by calling 973-744-4050 


Produced in collaboration with the American Academy of Pediatrics, New Jersey Chapter. 


all three, including an in-depth workbook for just $159.99 plus shipping and handling 
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Are your assessment 
programs effective? 


Introducing the New, Revised Profiles 32 dimensions of learning in 6 broad 
Preschool Child Observation categories crucial for school success 
Developmental indicators are more closely 
Record (COR) aligned with the Head Start Child 
This new edition of the Preschool COR Outcomes Framework and the High/Scope 
has been revised and expanded to better key experiences 
meet your need for meaningful assess- 
ment. Materials have been added to 
make it easier to collect information on 
each child, to inform parents about the 
YC-P1207SET COR process, and to plan teaching 
$174.95 strategies around COR results. 
YC-P1208SET ¢ COR is a validated, research-based 
$199.95 preschool assessment tool 
Designed for use with all early child 
hood programs—including but not To place your order for the Manual Version 
limited to the High/Scope educational Kit or the CD-ROM Kit, call High/Scope at 
approach 1-800-40-PRESS, or order online at 
Informative, easy-to-use and teacher- www.highscope.org. 
friendly 
Designed specifically for children from 
2'/2 to 6 years of age 


Three ways to Buy and Use COR: 

1. Preschool COR Manual Version Kit 
YC-P1207SET # $174.95 

2. Preschool COR for CD-Rom Kit 
YC-P1208SET * $199.95 

. HighScope.net - The online version 

of COR and the COR-Head Start 
Outcomes Reporter 


To order HighScope.net, call 1-800-874-0914, 
or order online at www.highscope.net. 


Use the Preschool PQA to rate 

your early childhood program 

and identify staff training 

needs. Reflects research- 

based and field-tested YC-P1203SET 
“best practices” in early childhood $25.95 
education and care 

Can be aligned with the Head Start 

Program Performance Standards 

Provides reliable, scientifically validated 
assessment proven in a wide range of early 


This second edition of our Program 
Quality Assessment (PQA) is a com- 
pletely revised format and scoring 
system for ease of use and greater 
accuracy. PQA is appropriate for use 
in all center-based early childhood 
= settings, including but not limited 
:> to those using the High/Scope 
7 ' educational approach. 


childhood programs and settings 
May be used as a basis for program 
The Preschool PQA: accreditation, reporting, monitoring, 


: Be : . 7 
; 3 " ° Assesses key aspects and training 
4 npr quay To order, call 1-800-40-PRESS 
: e Includes both classroom-— 

: Order online at www.highscope.org 

4 ; and agency-level items 
cs Pas. Fax 1-800-442-4FAX 

' d = k = 


C2 7 | IGH/SCOPE 


Ne Educational Research Foundation 
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VOLUNTEER pe READ WITH 
ATA SCHOOL A CHILD. 
OR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM. 


cue is a unique and valuable stage of 
life; a time of enormous opportunities; 
a time to grow, to learn, to build the 
future. Each of us can help make the 
most of children's opportunities. 


CHILDREN'S OPPORTUNITIES - OUR RESPONSIBILITIE 
NATH. ly ENCOURAGE 


OTHERS TO GET . 3 e. Wd 


INVOLVED. 


t hese are just a few of the ways we can 4 
teach and support young children. 


For more ideas, go to www.naeyc.org/woys/. 
National Association for the Education of Young Children 


SPREAD THE WORD with these 
new WOYC resources. 


YOUNG CHILD 


In just three months, early childhood educators and pro- 
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Are Our Responsibilities. 


We've developed new resources—and some traditional 


materials—that you can use to encourage people in your Comes wires n 


community to help give all young children a great start. 
These colorful materials are a great way to build excite- 
ment about your Week of the Young Child events—and to 
build awareness all year round that Children’s Opportuni- 


ties Are Our Responsibilities 
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There are many different ways— 
Fe Tget-me-falem-Jait-1| Coen (omer-i(-lelg-1i-) 
WOYC in your community. 


Our mayor proclaimed the Week of 
the Young Child, and we held a 
children's fair in city hall, with 
booths providing information to 
parents about services in the 
community. For the children, we 
had art booths, a reading comer, a 
music corner, and lots of other fun 
events. 


We had a Jot of help from the 
parents inour program, who helped 
plan the week, including a huge 
open house with representatives 
from the children’s hospital and 
community groups. Parents are 
always willing to help, 

and many local busi- 








GREAT GIFTS 
for colleagues, 
families, friends, 
and community 
leaders 





nesses love to give back ¢: 
_ to programs in their 
community. 
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The public library let us 
display the children’s art 
work around the theme 
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Children's Opportunities 
2D Our Reponsibiltios 


Blocks” cloisonné pin, silver- 
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$9 per set for 5 or more sets 
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Poster, 19” x 19"—#651/$8 per set of 5 





of What We Want to Be 

When We Grow Up. We went to the 
library for storytime, and the 
“children signed up for library cards. 
They had a blast and are still 
talking about it! 


The teachers and children made 
posters and banners, and we had a 
demonstration march through the 
streets and down to city hall. And 
we're going to keep sending our 
message about helping young 
children all year long! 


ate] mice sm + (-1-t- Mm tl -elimelaet- lly 4 
ing events, and a Week of the 
eColiiite mOailicomeceltelaniitalierlicelitw ds 
with tools to help generate media 
and public interest in your 
events, visit www.naeyc.org/ 
woyc. 
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Brochure—#653/50¢ each; 
100 for $12 


“Circle of Children” pin, gold- 
tone—#655/$10 per set of 5 
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Tote bag, 16” x 14 
canvas—#602/$12 





Bookmark—#658/$1 


TO ORDER 


click www.naeyc.org 

call 800-424-2460 or 
866-NAEYC-4U 

fax 202-328-2649 
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Child and Program 


Assessment 


z Tools for Reflective Educators 


The check is in the mail. 


This won't hurt a bit. 


Try it, you'll like it. 


Assessmerit is good for 
teachers and children. 


en the last of these 


statements is consis- 
tently true. Assessment 
collects data—informa- 
tion about the progress 
of individuals or a group 
of children. When this 
data is put to use, it can 
lead to improvements in 
teaching that allow 
children to be more 
effective learners. And 
assessment data can be 


[ Won) 


soda SaAmpLe 
— (2amnes| 


shared with families and other stakeholders who 


want to know whether a curriculum or teaching 
approach supports desired outcomes for children. 


In the expanded version of the recently revised 
joint position statement, “Early Childhood Curricu- 
lum, Assessment, and Program Evaluation: Build- 
ing an Effective, Accountable System in Programs 
for Children Birth through Age 8,” NAEYC and the 
National Association of Early Childhood Special- 
ists in State Departments of Education (NAECS/ 
SDE) define assessment as 

A systematic procedure for obtaining information from observa- 


tion, interviews, portfolios, projects, tests, and other sources that 
can be used to make judgments about children's characteristics. 


This broad definition covers a wide range of 
appropriate practices in child development pro- 
grams and schools for children from infancy 
through the primary years. 


What does assessment look like in practice? 
How is it used? Here are a few examples to show 


how early childhood educators might carry out 
their assessment roles. 


Illustrations © 
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Two teachers review and discuss a series of pho- 
tos of toddlers engaged in various activities. The 


photos help them think about what went well and 
what could be improved. 


Teachers notice that a 10-month-old has begun 
crying inconsolably every morning when her 
mother leaves. By coordinating their responsibili- 
ties, one teacher is able to observe the baby and 
mother’s good-byes so that both will have the 
information needed to plan ways to help the 
baby cope with separation. 


A preschool director holds a meeting with families 
to introduce and describe how the program’s 
screening tools help to identify for further as- 
sessment children who may have developmental 
or health risks. The director invites family mem- 
bers to take part in the screening process. 


Several times a year the kindergartners help their 
teacher decide which samples of their work they 
will Keep to document what and how they have 
learned. 


At the end of their project about homes around the 
world, the second-graders demonstrate their new 
knowledge by creating individual photo albums, a 
Class bulletin board, and a newsletter for families. 


The articles in this cluster, “Child and Program 
Assessment: Tools for Reflective Educators,” 
address the purposes of and uses for assess- 
ment. They give readers an overview of the topic 
and offer specific examples to show how assess- 
ment informs and improves practice in early 
childhood education. 


“Framing the Assessment Discussion,” by 
Jacqueline Jones, opens the cluster with an 
overview of assessment and the answers to some 
basic questions about its purpose and focus, 
appropriate methods, and uses for assessment 
results. 


In “Beyond Outcomes: How Ongoing Assess- 
ment Supports Children’s Learning and Leads to 
Meaningful Curriculum,” authors Diane Trister 
Dodge, Cate Heroman, Julia Charles, and Jes- 
sica Maiorca show how educators can use the 
results of ongoing assessment to plan 
appropriate ways to respond to children’s progress 
along a continuum of curriculum objectives. 
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In “Experiences from the Field: New Insights into 
Infant/Toddler Assessment,” Margo L. Dichtelmiller 
shares some important ideas about effective ways 
to assess infants and toddlers. (A longer version 
of this article appears in Beyond the Journal, 
online at www.naeyc.org/resources.journal. ) 


In “From Policing to Participation: Overturning 
the Rules and Creating Amiable Classrooms,” 
Carol Anne Wien describes the process by which 
a group of educators examines and then removes 
their multiple rules for children’s behavior. The 
teachers’ reflections lead to significant changes 
that transform their own practices and children’s 


experiences. (This article also appears in Beyond 
the Journal.) 


A Research in Review column, “School Readi- 
ness Assessment,” by Kelly L. Maxwell and 
Richard M. Clifford, and edited by Diane M. 
Horm, uses a question-and-answer format to 
define and explain what is known about school 
readiness assessment. (Additional questions are 
answered in a longer version of this article in 
Beyond the Journal.) 


“Ensuring Culturally and Linguistically Appropri- 
ate Assessment of Young Children,” by Rosa 
Milagros Santos, describes issues related to the 
assessment of children from diverse backgrounds 
and summarizes considerations for appropriate 
assessment. 


“Where We Stand on Curriculum, Assessment, 
and Program Evaluation,” by NAEYC and 
NAECS/SDE, shares key recommendations for 
Curriculum, assessment, and program evaluation 
and accountability as detailed in their 2003 joint 
position statement. 


Later in the issue readers will find two important 
Viewpoint articles, one by C. Cybele Raver and 
Edward F. Zigler and one by Samuel J. Meisels 


and Sally Atkins-Burnett. In each article the 
authors share their views about the new Head 


Start requirement for twice-yearly cognitive as- 
sessments for four- and five-year-old children. 


— Derry Koralek, 


fl < Editor 
xP 
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chieving 
an understanding of 
young children’s 
learning is deeply 
rooted in teachers’ 


powers of observation. 


Up-close, ongoing 
observation and 
recording of what 
children say and do 
can yield valuable 
information about 
children’s interests 
and emerging under- 
standings. Teachers 
can use this informa- 
tion to create rich 
learning environments 
and to implement 
effective instructional 
programs (Chittenden 
& Courtney 1989; 
Helm, Beneke, & 
Steinheimer 1998; 
Jablon, Dombro, & 
Dichtelmiller 1999; 
Jones 2003; Jones & 
Courtney 2003). 





Jacqueline Jones, Ph.D., 


is the director of early 
childhood initiatives at 
Educational Testing 
Service in Princeton, New 
Jersey. She studies the 
development of effective 
early childhood assess- 
ment systems and 
assessment-related 
professional development 
for early childhood 
educators. 


<< ye 


Jacqueline Jones 


However, across the pre-K-to-12 continuum, the national 
focus on professional accountability and quality 
programming has evolved into a call for more and more 
testing of younger and younger children (Barton 1999). 

It is reasonable to ask for evidence of how young 
children are developing and learning. It is also reason- 
able to ask if early childhood programs are providing 
the most appropriate and effective learning environ- 
ments. As portfolios of children’s work compete with 
percentile scores, the nature of the evidence used to 
answer questions about children’s progress and pro- 
gram quality has become a matter of considerable 
debate and angst. 

In the current 
climate, responsible 
early childhood 
educators need to 
reach beyond enhanc- 
ing their skills in 
observation and 
documentation to 
developing what 
Stiggins (1991) calls 
assessment literacy—a 
deep understanding of 
the uses and limita- 
tions of the full range 
of assessment options, 
the knowledge to 
select the most 
appropriate methods 
to describe the 
development of young children. These options might 
include teachers’ anecdotal notes, samples of 
children’s drawings and constructions, and records of 
their conversations, as well as a variety of assess- 
ment results from more formal instruments. 

As the accountability/testing debate continues, young 
children need assessment-literate advocates who are 
equipped not only with enhanced powers of observa- 
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tion and documentation but also with 
the knowledge and skills to partici- 
pate in an assessment-related 
discourse that is grounded in the 
basic principles of sound assessment 
practice. 


Assessment and testing 





For some time we have known that 
accurate assessment of young 
children’s learning is a complicated 
process (Dyer 1973; Shepard 1994; 
Shepard, Kagan, & Wurtz 1998). The 
rapid and episodic learning that is a 
hallmark of early childhood is a nontrivial assessment 
challenge. Young children may or may not fully engage 
in a structured assessment task, and their understand- 
ings may look very different from week to week. Al- 
though the number of screening, diagnostic, and 
achievement instruments has increased over the years, 
there is little doubt that most standardized measures 
provide a very limited view of early learning. 

As the tension between quality instruction and 
testing increases, a fundamental distinction needs to be 
made between testing and the process of assessment. 
Assessment may be defined as the ongoing process of 
gathering evidence of learning in order to make in- 
formed judgments about instructional practice. This 
process occurs continually in almost every early 
childhood classroom as teachers listen to children’s 
conversations, observe their actions, and make judg- 
ments about the progress of an individual child or a 

group of 
children. 

A test has 
been defined 
as “a SYS- 
tematic 
procedure for 
eliciting and 
measuring 
comparable 
samples of 
behavior” 
(ETS 2003, 
27). Tests 
usually 
provide a 
quick look at 
specific 
behaviors at 
a particular 
point in time. 
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By providing a record 
of children’s growth 
over time, assessment 
can become an advo- 
Cate for children and 
the centerpiece for 
meaningful conver- 
sations between 
families and educators. 


They produce just one type of evi- 
dence that might be gathered in the 
overall assessment process. Appropri- 
ate assessment is an integral part of 
the teaching/learning process, and 
sound assessment practices can 

* highlight children’s knowledge, 
skills, and interests; 

¢ document their growth over time; 

* describe children’s progress toward 
specified learning goals; and 

e provide constructive feedback to 
instructional programs. 

Done well, the assessment process 
can be a powerful tool for teachers. 
By providing a record of children’s growth over time, 
assessment can become an advocate for children and 
the centerpiece for meaningful conversations between 
families and educators. 


Framing the assessment discourse 





Discussions focused on accountability and testing 
need to be framed around a few fundamental and 
critical assessment-related issues. The following 
questions do not represent an exhaustive set of the 
major issues in accountability and the testing of young 
children. Rather, they attempt to suggest some basic 
interrelated assessment concerns that teachers, 
administrators, and parents who use assessment 
information should pose and be able to challenge if they 
wish to participate in the accountability debate. 


What is the purpose of the assessment? 





Shepard, Kagan, and Wurtz (1998) outline four major 

purposes of early childhood assessment: 

e the support of learning, 

* identification of special needs, 

¢ program evaluation and monitoring of trends, and 

¢ high-stakes accountability. 

Although the primary purpose of early childhood 
assessment is to improve instruction, identifying 
special needs and monitoring program quality are also 
legitimate needs. 

A teacher who needs to gather information about 
how specific children are developing science concepts 
might collect the children’s drawings, take photographs 
of their constructions, and make records of their 
conversations. Classroom- and curriculum-based 
assessments can help teachers plan more appropriate 
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instructional practices because these assessments are 
directly tied to instruction and allow a close look at 
individual children. However, an administrator may 
need to collect evidence to understand if an instruc- 
tional program has been effective and how children 
seem to be progressing toward a set of learning goals. In 
this case, it may be helpful to have a sample group of 
children perform a comparable task that reflects the 
desired learning goals. 

When information about individual children is not 
needed, evidence about the quality of the educational 
program might come from assessing a sample of 
children rather than an 
entire population. The 
results, or scores, from 
such a task are one part of 
the evidence that the 
administrator can use to 
evaluate program effective- 
ness and to monitor 
children’s progress. 

Clarifying the purpose of 
the assessment is a 
preliminary step in deci- 
sion making about 
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¢ the content and type of 
knowledge to be assessed; 
¢ the population to be assessed (for example, a subset 
of children or an entire population); 

¢ the most appropriate assessment method and instru- 
ment; 

e the target audience for the assessment information— 
teachers, parents, policy makers, the children them- 
selves; and 

e the formats in which assessment results will be 
reported to the target audience. 


What content and type of knowledge 
is being assessed? 





The content and type of knowledge to be assessed is 
critical in determining the assessment method and 
instrument. Stiggins (2000, 2001) proposes moving 
beyond simply identifying a curriculum domain such as 
reading or science to aligning assessment methods with 
the most appropriate assessment targets. 

Assessment targets or types of knowledge to be 
assessed consist of 


Knowledge mastery—Does Mary know her address? 
Can Steven spell his name? 


Patterns of reasoning—How does Helen go about 
recording her observations of the class gerbil? 
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Performance skill—Can John 
pour his milk into a glass 
without spilling it? 

Product development capabili- 
ties—Can Susan build a card- 
board model of her house? 

Dispositions—Does Sam really 
enjoy listening to stories and 
pretending to read? 


What is the most appropriate 
assessment method? 





Defining the assessment purpose and content and the 
type of knowledge to be assessed forms the ground- 
work for selection of the most suitable assessment 
method and instrument. Evidence of a child’s ability to 
perform a specified task may or may not reveal her 
attitudes and dispositions. For example, reading 
fluently and with comprehension does not, by itself, 
reveal a love of literature. 

While evidence of reading performance may be 
gathered by engaging a child in an actual reading task, 
further exploration, through observation or interview, 
might be needed to understand the child’s attitudes 
about books. 

Early child- 
hood educators 
need to under- 
stand the range 
of appropriate 
assessment 
options from 
classroom- 
based to norm- 
referenced 
measures. 


Early childhood educators 
need to understand the 
range of appropriate 
assessment options 
from classroom-based to 
norm-referenced measures. 
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Sound early childhood assessment systems incorporate 
multiple assessment methods to meet a variety of needs 
(Jones 2003). 


How will the assessment results 
be evaluated? 


How are the assessment results to be used? 








Samples of children’s work, teachers’ anecdotal 
notes, and performances on standardized measures are 
eventually evaluated against appropriate learning goals 
and standards, the performance of a similar group of 
children, or a scoring rubric. At some point an informed 
judgment or evaiuation must be made that will modify 
an instructional program, generate further assessment, 
or provide feedback on program quality. 


Mrs. Kay knows that by the end of fourth grade her 
current first-graders are expected to have mastered a 
New Jersey Habits of Mind science standard: Keep 
records that describe observations, carefully distin- 
guish actual observations from ideas and speculation, 
and are understandable weeks and months later. She 
has designed a unit around the topic of silkworms in 
which the children conduct regular ongoing observa- 
tions of developing silkworms, engage in group 
discussions about their observations, and keep 
science journals in which they draw and write their 
observations and impressions. All classroom-based 
and formal assessment information is weighed against 
the children’s progress toward the science standard. 


Carefully gathered evidence is of little use unless it 
begins to answer questions about how young children 
are developing and learning and if programs are provid- 
ing the most appropriate and effective learning environ- 
ments. Therefore, the learning goals and standards must 
be appropriate, and any comparison groups must be as 
similar as possible to the child or group being assessed. 


Are assessment results reported 
clearly and accurately? 





Understanding assessment results can be daunting. 
The most well-constructed and appropriate assessment 
is useless if the target audience cannot understand the 
results. Assessment developers are responsible for en- 
suring that assessment results are clear and accurate, 
and consumers of assessment information are respon- 
sible for engaging in the assessment process with as 
much assessment-related knowledge and expertise as 
possible (Popham 2000, 2002). Young children and edu- 
cators are not well served when instructional and policy 
decisions are made on the basis of assessment results 
that the target audience does not understand. 
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Perhaps the most important element of any assess- 
ment is the ultimate use of the assessment information 
(Messick 1992). Decisions to extend a lesson for a few 
additional days, to identity a child as needing special 
services, or to provide additional resources to a pro- 
gram constitute uses of assessment data that should be 
linked to the stated purpose of the assessment process, 
aligned to intended use of the assessment method or 
instrument, and based on a thorough understanding of 
the assessment results. According to Standard 1.1 in 
Standards for Educational and Psychological Testing, “A 
rationale should be presented for each recommended 
interpretation and use of test scores, together with a 
comprehensive summary of the evidence and theory 
bearing on the intended use of interpretation” (AERA, 
APA, & NCME 1999, 17). The ultimate use of any assess- 
ment data should be aligned with the stated purpose of 
the assessment and should cause no harm. 


Conclusion 





Snow and Jones (2001, 60) argue that “tests, by 
themselves, cannot improve educational outcomes. 
They can lead to improvement only if they become a 
stimulus to change in the educational system—a basis 
for improved curricula, upgraded instruction, better 
professional development for teachers, and better 
distribution of resources.” 

The assessment issues described here are basic to a 
reasoned discourse on accountability and testing of 
young children. If the conversation is based on prin- 
ciples of sound measurement practice, the fields of 
early childhood education and educational measure- 
ment will be challenged in new ways to act as respon- 
sible advocates for children. 

Early childhood teacher preparation programs have 
the opportunity and the challenge to enhance their 
assessment-related content so that candidates have a 
repertoire of assessment strategies and the knowledge 
and skills needed for accurate use and interpretation of 
assessment data. In addition, programs can model a 
range of sound assessment practices as they monitor 
the progress of candidates in preparation programs 
(Stiggins 1999; Hyson 2003). 

Educators can become better advocates for young 
children when they begin to demystify assessment and 
testing and come to understand the strengths and 
limitations of the range of assessment options. As 
educators build their assessment literacy, they can 
inform families and hold legislators responsible for 
supporting sound assessment practices for young 
children and the programs that serve them. 
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jem Supports Children’s Learning and 
‘, Leads to Meaningful Curriculum 


How Ongoing Assessment 


s the 
public becomes in- 
creasingly aware of the 
potential of early child- 
hood programs to 
prepare children, espe- 
cially vulnerable chil- 
dren, for success in 
school, the pressures 
on programs to pro- 
duce positive results 
have grown. Legisla- 
tors, »oards of educa- 
tion, and funding orga- 


Diane Trister Dodge, Cate Heroman, 
Julia Charles, and Jessica Maiorca 


nizations want to be sure that their investments in early 
childhood programs are paying off and that children are 
attaining the standards. For Head Start programs Con- 
gress has mandated specific outcomes for preschool 
children, and standardized tests are being used to de- 
termine whether individual programs are achieving the 
desired results. 

At a time when we know so much more about the role 
of a comprehensive curriculum and ongoing assessment 
linked to curriculum planning, the danger is that the 
mandates for outcomes can lead us off in the wrong 
direction. We must 
guard against using 
assessment simply to 
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satisfy mandates and keep in mind how ongoing assess- 
ment supports children’s learning and leads to meaning- 
ful curriculum. 

Ongoing assessment is the process of gathering 
information in the context of everyday class activities 
to obtain a representative picture of children’s abilities 
and progress. Researchers recommend assessing 
children based on observations of the processes 
children use rather than on simple, concrete, discon- 
nected indicators or milestones (Cicchetti & Wagner 
1990; McCune et al. 1990; Hauser-Crane & Shonkoff 
1995). Data should be collected in a variety of ways: 
observing and documenting what children do and say; 
collecting samples of children’s work over time; talking 
with children to learn more about their thinking; 
exchanging information with families. The data teachers 
collect from ongoing assessment enable them to learn 
more about each child, plan for children’s learning, 
track children’s progress, and, when required, generate 
outcomes reports. Research has shown that when 

teachers use a comprehen- 
sive curriculum and assess- 
ment system effectively, 
children are well prepared 
for school and do well 
academically and socially 
(Campbell et al. 2002; HHS 
2003). 

The problem is that as- 
sessment information is of 
limited value unless teachers 
understand what it means 
and know how to use it to 
guide children’s learning. 
Too often assessment results 
are seen as an end product 
rather than as knowledge 
that opens the door to learn- 
ing about each child and to 
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Once the curriculum is in place, teach- 
ers have a context for observing what 
children can do. 


planning meaningful curriculum. Ongoing, classroom- 

based assessment enables teachers to answer impor- 

tant questions: 

¢ What are children doing and thinking? 

@ What should I assess? 

© What did | learn? 

¢ How should I use what I learned to plan the curriculum? 
In this article we describe how ongoing assessment 

can be a manageable and dynamic process directly 

linked to planning curriculum and supporting each 

child’s learning and development. 


What are children doing and thinking? 
The role of a curriculum 





Before teachers can begin to use a systematic ap- 
proach to assessment, they need to be confident about 
what is happening in their classrooms. This is where a 
comprehensive curriculum comes in; it provides the 
road map for putting the program in place. A compre- 
hensive curriculum grounded in research and child 
development theory provides a framework for what to 
teach, how to teach, and how to assess children’s learn- 
ing. Early childhood educators have a responsibility to 
“implement curriculum that is thoughtfully planned, 
challenging, engaging, developmentally appropriate, 
culturally and linguistically responsive, comprehensive, 
and likely to promote positive outcomes for all young 
children” (NAEYC & NAECS/SDE 2003, 1). 

Teachers should be knowledgeable about their 
curriculum and know how to build a comfortable and 
engaging learning environment for a group of children. 
This means, at a minimum, 
¢ getting to know children and families 
¢ setting up a classroom with clearly defined interest 
areas and well-organized and labeled materials that 
invite children to explore and discover 
e establishing a structure for each day, including a daily 
schedule and routines, so children know what is 
expected and experience a sense of order 
¢ helping children learn how to function in a group, re- 
late positively to others, and solve problems peacefully 
¢ helping children build content knowledge and develop 
the skills and attitudes necessary to be successful 
learners 





ASSESSMENT 


Once the curriculum is in place, teachers have a 
context for observing what children can do as they 
work in interest areas, participate in large- and small- 
group activities, and go through the routines of the day. 
These observations, collected over time, become the 
basis for decision making. They are the building blocks 
of assessment. Let’s look at an example. 

Four-year-olds Maria, Danielle, and Jacob are in the 
dramatic play area pretending to be at a restaurant. 
Their teacher writes down the following exchange: 


Maria: Can | take your order? 

Danielle: Sure, | want spsghetti and meatballs. 

Jacob: That's not how you say it! It’s spuh-get-e. 

Danielle: Spuh-get-e. 

Maria: | know what she’s saying. Let me write it 
down. [Maria writes SPGTE and METBLS. Jacob 
scribbles.] Is that all? 

Danielle: Oh, yeah. . . | want some tea too. [Maria 
writes T. Jacob makes more scribbles. ] 


Jacob: |'ll start cooking and you set the table. [Jacob 
puts white yarn and red pom-poms in a pot and stirs.] 


Documenting what you see and hear enables you to 
reflect on what you learned about the children and gain 
valuable insights about each child. The key is to 
observe purposefully and document examples that 
provide rich data. This means becoming very familiar 
with the curriculum’s goals and objectives and keeping 
them in mind when observing children and planning. 


are where you want to 
take children. 

Curriculum is the road 
map for getting there. 

Assessment is a way of 
ensuring that children 
are making progress. 

A continuum for each 
objective shows all the 
steps along the way. 


What should | assess? Keeping goals 
and objectives in mind 





There are so many different observations teachers 
could document. How do teachers know which ones will 
reveal something important about a child? In deciding 
what to assess, consider these questions: 


¢ What are the goals and objectives of the curriculum I 
am implementing? 


¢ Which outcomes am | required to gather information 
about? 


¢ What are the children like individually and as a group? 
e Are there specific concerns that need my attention? 


In a comprehensive curriculum, goals and objectives 
address all aspects of development: cognitive, socio- 
emotional, language, and physical (NAEYC & NAECS/ 
SDE 2003). Within each developmental area there are 
broad goals for children’s learning. 


Cognitive development: children’s thinking skills, includ- 
ing the development of logical and symbolic thinking, 
problem-solving skills, and approaches to learning. 


Language development: children’s ability to communi- 
cate through words, both spoken and written, includ- 
ing listening and speaking, reading and writing skills. 

Social/emotional development: children’s feelings 
about themselves, the development of responsibility, 
and their ability to relate positively to others. 


Physical development: children’s gross and fine motor 
skills. 


These goals are based on knowledge of child develop- 
ment and widely recognized expectations for preschool 
children. Goals can be broken down into appropriate 
objectives. Children learn so much when engaged in 
meaningful, engaging experiences that it is not practical 
for teachers to formally assess each and every skill or 
concept a child has learned. As a result, curriculum 
developers often struggle with how specific goals and 
objectives should be. When the goals and objectives are 
clear and concise yet broad enough to allow children to 
attain them in many different ways, positive child 
outcomes can result. 

Goals and objectives should also reflect content 
standards for different disciplines—literacy, math, 
science, social studies, the arts, and technology—and 
address the outcomes requirements and state expecta- 
tions. Most states have developed, or are in the process 
of developing, early learning standards for children 
under five, and the Head Start Outcomes Framework 
(Head Start Bureau 2001) addresses content standards. 
A broadly stated objective, such as “Compares and 
measures,” can accommodate more specific federal or 
state requirements, such as “Identifies longer/shorter.” 
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Supporting documen- 
tation can demonstrate 
that a child has an 
understanding of this 
concept. Thus, teach- 
ers can be confident 
they are heading in the 
right direction when 
implementing a 
curriculum with 
broadly stated goals 
and objectives. 

Just as we stay 
focused on the destina- 
tion when we use a 
road map to plan our 
route, teachers need to 
keep the curriculum’s 
objectives in mind 
throughout the day. 
Prominently displaying 
the goals and objec- 


Reflection 


All the children played cooperatively in the 
dramatic play area. 


Related 
Curriculum Objectives 


Plays well with other children 





The children had background knowledge 
about restaurants and food and applied it 
to their play. 


Applies knowledge or experience to a 
new context 





They used appropriate vocabuiary words 
and expanded sentences in their play. 


They seemed to understand the rules of a 
conversation. 


Expresses self using words and 
expanded sentences 


Actively participates in a conversation 





Danielle and Jacob were paying attention to 
the separate syllables in spoken words. 


Hears and discriminates the sounds of 
language 





Jacob made scribbles to represent words. 


Maria used her knowledge of letter sounds 
to write words. 


Writes letters and words 
Uses tools for writing and drawing 





Jacob used yarn and pompoms to represent 





Takes on pretend roles and situations 


tives reminds teachers 





spaghetti and meatballs. 


| Makes believe with objects 





and classroom visitors 
of the value of the 
activities children are engaged in at any time of the day. 
They can observe what children are doing and reflect 
on specific objectives being addressed. 

A brief, factual observation such as the one provided 
earlier (opposite page) offers a great deal of informa- 
tion about the three children, when viewed from the 
perspective of the curriculum’s goals and objectives 
(see chart, above). Thus this short dramatic play epi- 
sode serves as a good starting point for assessing what 
these children already know and can do. Documented 
observations are among the many pieces of evidence 
that will lead you to make informed decisions about a 
child’s progress. The more documentation you collect— 
written observations, writing and art samples, photo- 
graphs, audio and video recordings—the stronger and 
more valid your decisions will be. 


What did | learn? The value of viewing 
objectives on a continuum 





After you have determined a child’s progress in 
relation to an objective, you can make decisions about 
appropriate next steps. However, children don’t accom- 
plish an objective all at once. They typically go through 
a series of levels that teachers can anticipate. Knowing 
this developmental sequence and using it to plan for 
children with a range of abilities opens the door to truly 
getting to know each child and being able to structure 
opportunities for learning. 
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When an assessment system shows incremental levels 
in development for each objective, teachers can more 
easily pinpoint what a child knows and is able to do. A 
continuum describes the phases children experience as 
they move toward accomplishing a given objective. It 
provides a way of looking at what children can do and 
how teachers can 
plan for the next 
step. Many curricu- 
lum models identify a 
typical developmen- 
tal sequence for the 
stated objectives. In 
addition, math ex- 
perts have defined 
“learning paths” for 
children ages three 
to six (NAEYC & 
NCTM 2002), and 
literacy specialists describe a continuum for children’s 
development in early reading and writing IRA & NAEYC 
1998). These various continuums allow for the fact that 
development is uneven, that all children will not be at 
the same level at the same time in all aspects of develop- 
ment, and that children of the same age will exhibit a 
range of skills that are typical. 

As an example, let’s use the objective we identified 
for Maria, Danielle, and Jacob: “Writes letters and 
words.” A continuum might show a sequence of steps 
for this objective. Based on the sample observation, the 


A continuum de- 
scribes the phases 
children experi- 
ence as they move 
toward accomplishing 
a given objective. 
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Forerunners 


ASSESSMENT 


TELAT, 


teacher can make some preliminary judgments about 
Maria’s and Jacob’s progress along the continuum for 
the curriculum objective “Writes letters and words.” 
Jacob, who uses scribble writing, appears to be at Step 
1. Maria, who wrote SPGTE for spaghetti, appears to be 
at Step 3, “Uses letters that represent sounds in writing 
words.” Both children are engaged in the same play 
episode, but they are at entirely different stages of 
development for this objective. Of course, before making 
a final determination of the skill level, the teacher will 
collect more evidence related to this objective. 

‘hile these steps show a continuum of development 
for children ages three to five, there are many behaviors 
that lead up to Step 1 and many steps that follow Step 3. 
To make assessment more inclusive of those who are 
not yet at the Step 1 phase, it is helpful to think about 
the emerging behaviors, sometimes referred to as 
precursors or forerunners, that come before Step 1. For 
the objective “Writes letters and words,” some ex- 
amples of emerging behaviors include 
¢ scribbles with crayons 
¢ experiments with writing tools such as markers and 
pencils 


Writes Letters and Words 


and then offering them 
challenging yet achiev- 
able experiences to 
gently nudge them 
along the way. 

Teachers keep track 
of a child’s progress for 
a variety of reasons: to 
be assured that learning 
and development are 
taking place, to make 
children’s progress 
visible to parents, and 
to make adjustments in 
their teaching strate- 
gies. Keeping track of 
children’s progress ina 
systematic way also 
allows you to look at the 
status of the entire class 
and how a group of 
children is progressing. Once you have mapped a child’s 
or group of children’s development on a continuum, you 

have completed a major 
step in the assessment 
process. Now it is time to 
ill use what you have 
learned to inform your 
teaching. 


The essence of 
developmentally 
appropriate practice 
is knowing where 
children are on a 
continuum of 
learning and then 
offering them chal- 
lenging yet achiev- 
abie experiences to 
gently nudge 


them along the way. 





Uses letters 








Uses scribble writing 





Scribbles with crayons; 





and letter-like forms 


experiments with 
writing tools such as 
markers and pencils 5 
r we 
ma J </ 


2 
b 
? 








Writes recognizable 
letters, especially 
those in own name 


that represent 
sounds in 


writing words How should I use 
what | learned? 
Planning for each 


child and the group 





The everyday deci- 
sions you make—about 
the activities and experi- 
ences you plan, the 
content you address, the 


iL Ms 
Jov 











Children who remain at this stage of development for a 
given objective may have a developmental delay or may 
simply lack experience or opportunity, such as using 
paper and writing tools at home. 

In addition, some children may be at the other end of 
the spectrum and exceed the widely held expectations 
for most children ages three to five. All teachers want 
children to progress, no matter what phase of develop- 
ment they are in; there’s always a next step. The 
essence of developmentally appropriate practice is 
knowing where children are on a continuum of learning 
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context in which the 

learning takes place, the 
changes you make in the environment—are based on 
your knowledge of each child and of the group as a 
whole. Deciding how to use your assessment informa- 
tion in the classroom may seem like an overwhelming 
task. It would be nice to have a handy set of directions 
or a prescription that would tell you exactly what to do 
next to achieve a desired result. However, children are 
not robots we can program for a predictable response. 
You have to consider many factors, such as a child’s 
culture, language, strengths, interests, temperament, 
and learning style. 
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It is reassuring to discover that, having used the goals 
and objectives regularly in observing children and in 
weekly planning, you are already involved in the 
‘assessment process. In planning for each child, keep 
assessment information handy so you can refer to it 
frequently. This will remind you of children’s strengths 
and help you anticipate what different children are 
likely to do with the materials and activities you 
provide. With this information in mind, you can observe 
children during their play and respond appropriately. 
For example, the teacher knows that Jacob uses 
scribble writing and letterlike forms. She then reflects 
on how she can extend Jacob’s learning. What will she 
do and say that will support him as he moves along the 
continuum? When Jacob works in other areas of the 
classroom, she can intentionally offer him writing 
materials to use in his play: “Jacob, would you like to 


At our weekly team meeting, we talked about how the 
children needed more experiences in writing letters 
and words. We checked to be sure we had plenty of 
writing materials not only in the library area but 
throughout the classroom: paper, crayons, markers, 
and large pencils; magnet letters, letter stamps, and 
cards with each child’s name. Looking at the con- 
tinuum for this objective made us realize that a few 
children would be scribbling with crayons and drawing 
simple pictures; some would make scribbles that 
contained letterlike forms; some would write recogniz- 
able letters, especially those in their own name; and a 
few children would be using letters that represent 
sounds in words. Knowing the sequence for this 
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make an Open sign for your block building?” Or when 
Jacob wants a turn at the easel, she can ask him to 
write his name on the sign-up sheet. 

The planning process is much more manageable 
when teaching teams—all those working with a child or 
group of children—meet together. They can discuss 
children individually and decide what some logical next 
steps might be for the child. In addition, a teaching 
team can review class profiles or summary sheets and 
make informed decisions about what should happen for 
the group as a whole. Having used the objectives to 
decide what materials to display and to plan smail- and 
large-group activities, teachers can now prepare for 
children with a range of abilities by keeping in mind the 
different expectations for each level. See the descrip- 
tion below for an example of how this happens. 


> 


objective made us more aware of what to look for as 
children write and draw during their play. 

We can also anticipate what the next step is for 
every child, so we can help each child make 
progress. For example, if we notice a child who is 
beginning to make letterlike forms in his scribbling, 
we could see if he is aware of this. If not, we could 
point it out: “Look, Tyrone, you made a mark that 
looks like a T, just like the first letter in your name. 
Can you make another one like it?” In this way we 
can encourage a child to become more purposeful 
about what he is doing. We now have a clearer idea 
of our role. 





ASSESSMENT 
MUTT 


By planning with developmental steps in mind, 
teaching teams are more aware of how to guide 
children’s learning and ultimately accomplish curricu- 
lum goals. They can anticipate the needs of children 
and create as well as adapt materials for a broad range 
of abilities, to better scaffold learning. 


Using assessment to reach 
every child and family 





The most powerful outcome of ongoing assessment is 
the positive relationships teachers can build with each 
child. Every child is different, but the one thing every 
child needs is to feel accepted and appreciated. Some 
children are easy to get to know and like. They readily 
draw adults into a positive relationship. Others are 
more challenging, making it hard for adults to see their 
positive attributes and build positive relationships. 
These are the children who need us the most (Dodge, 
Colker, & Heroman 2002). Research shows that the 
quality of children’s relationships with their preschool 
teachers is an important predictor of children’s future 
social relationships and academic success in school 
(Peisner-Feinberg et al. 2000). The systematic approach 
to observing children opens the door to appreciating 
each child’s unique qualities and strengths. This gives 
teachers a way to build a positive relationship. 

A system of ongoing assessment also helps teachers 
build a relationship with 
each child’s family. 
Families are already 
teachers’ partners in 
caring for and educating 
their children. They are an 
invaluable source of 
information about their 
children’s unique life 
experiences, special 
interests and needs, and 
learning styles. In turn, 
families want to find out 
what their children’s teachers know about their chil- 
dren and what progress they are making. 

Most family members don’t have a background in 
child development and many are unsure about typical 
expectations for their child’s age group. The assess- 
ment process provides a wealth of very specific infor- 
mation that teachers can share with families. When 
family members see how much teachers know about 
their child and the ways they are supporting their 
child’s development and learning, they gain a greater 
appreciation of what is happening in the program. In 
discussing a particular area of development with a 
family, you can show them the continuum for specific 


; The planning 
process is much ‘ 
more manage- 
able when teach- 


ing teams meet 
together. 
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objectives to provide a realistic picture of how children 
grow and what they might be expected to learn next. 

A continuum is important at IEP (Individualized 
Education Program) meetings where goals and obiec- 
tives must be written with realistic expectations that a 
child can meet. Including families in this process builds 
a true partnership. Family members feel that they have 
participated in a meaningful way to plan for their child’s 
continued progress. They are also more likely to 
support their child’s learning as they work on the same 
goals and objectives at home. One preschool teacher at 
an urban school shares how she partners with families 
using a continuum as a resource: 


Jamie is a four-and-a-half-year-old child whose family 
has experienced many changes in housing, jobs, child 
care, and family structure. Jamie has a very difficult time 
separating from family members, handling transitions at 
school, and making friends. She has frequent tantrums 
and extended periods of crying. To understand Jamie’s 
behavior and what that might be saying to us, we looked 
at the continuum. In the areas of physical, language, 
and cognitive development, Jamie displayed rather 
typical progress. However, in the area of social/emo- 
tional development, Jamie demonstrates many skills in 
the forerunner stage. This revealed to us that the 
expectations we held for her were unrealistic. With this 
new information we could plan ways in which to move 
Jamie step-by-step along the continuum. 

One of Jamie's strengths revealed through the 
assessment process is her ability to create detailed 
representational drawings and combine colors creatively. 
Capitalizing on this ability, we will structure activities that 
invite other children to join Jamie in art experiences. We 
will use Jamie as the expert, encouraging her to share 
how she drew her flowers with the other children. We will 
implement use of visual cues, such as using our picture 
schedule to ease her through transitions. We will make 
drawings showing facial emotions and use them as cues 
to help her identify and label feelings. We will also set up 
situations through role-playing, observation, and 
literature to help Jamie build friendships. 

To involve Jamie’s mother in our planning and to 
gather more information, we invited her to a conference. 
Knowing that parents can be sensitive, we began by 
talking about Jamie’s strengths. In discussing the social/ 
emotional objectives, we used the continuum to explain 
each step and then asked Jamie’s mom where she saw 
Jamie. Although there were some discrepancies in 
where we placed her development on the continuum, for 
the most part we concurred. We then shared our plans 

‘for Jamie in the classroom. Together, we developed a 
plan of intervention strategies to use at home, and we 
scheduled a follow-up meeting. 
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Reporting to others—A last step 





As a very last step in the assessment process, the 
information teachers have gathered and used to plan 
curriculum and to support each child’s learning can be 
used to report on group progress. As advocates for 
developmentally appropriate practice, it is important 
for early childhood professionals to share what children 
are learning with those outside their programs. This 
information may be shared with many stakeholders: 
administrators, government officials, funding organiza- 
tions, families, and the general public. 

A program that is required to report children’s 
progress on specific indicators—as in Head Start or in 
some states—needs to have a way to connect children’s 
assessment data with these indicators. While this can 
be done by hand, it can be very tedious and time- 
consuming. Many comprehensive assessment systems 
have electronic solutions—either software or online 
services—to make the task easier. For example, one 
online curriculum planning and assessment system 
enables teachers to create electronic portfolios, com- 


plete with samples of children’s work. A child’s progress 
is then marked on the continuum online. This Internet- 
based technology offers appropriate activities and 
strategies to help a child progress to the next step. 

A class profile quickly shows teachers the names of 
children who are at each step on the continuum for 
each objective. This makes planning for small groups of 
children more in tune with the needs of the children. 
Families can share observations of their children online 
with teachers. Narrative reports summarizing children’s 
progress are simplified using online assessment 
systems. Online curriculum planning and assessment 
systems help teachers streamline their work so they 
can spend more time with children. And the data from 
assessment generates outcomes reports automatically. 


Conclusion 





We have described a way to make assessment a natu- 
ral process of observing what children can do and of 
planning curriculum to support their learning. Teachers 
use curriculum objectives to focus their observations of 
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DU un 


what children can do. Having gathered purposeful ob- 
servations, teachers can reflect on what they learned 
and use the data to plan for each child and the group. 
When assessment is seen as a meaningful and dynamic 
part of working with young children, and when it is 
linked to the curriculum, teachers gain the true benefits 
of ongoing assessment. They are also likely to find 
teaching more enjoyable, rewarding, and effective. 
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Charting Growth: Assessment 


Assessment focuses on the whole child, the curriculum, and 
communication between the parent and school. This video 
demonstrates strategies for assessing children’s development and 
learning: the profile of progress, the parent/teacher/child confer- 
ence, and the early childhood assessment team. From The Early 
Childhood Program series. 30 min. #869—$46 / members $42 
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Basics of Assessment: A Primer for Early Child- 
hood Educators * Oralie McAfee, Deborah Leong, & 
Elena Bodrova 


Assessment of children’s abilities and knowledge, their approaches 
to learning, and their strengths, needs, and interests is expected in 
most early childhood programs. This straightforward booklet wili 
help increase understanding of child assessment, including its 
specialized and often confusing vocabulary. Focusing on children’s 
development and learning, the authors provide an overview of basic 
assessment concepts. #255 
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ver the 
past several decades, 
early childhood profes- 
sionals have grown 
accustomed to na- 
tional debates about 
testing and assess- 
ment. Extensive litera- 
ture exists on the pros, 
cons, and cautions 
associated with large- 
scale standardized 
testing for school-age 
children (Meisels 2001; 
Wesson 2001). In fact, 
NAEYC and other pro- 
fessional organizations 
have expressed 
strong reservations 
about standardized 
testing programs for 
preschool and primary- 
age children (Brede- 
kamp & Rosegrant 
1995; NAEYC & NAECS/ 
SDE 2003). 





Margo L. Dichtelmiller, 
Ph.D., is an assistant 
professor at Eastern 
Michigan University in 
Ypsilanti. An author of The 
Work Sampiing System, 
Margo teaches inservice 
and preservice teachers 
about infants and toddlers 
and early childhood 
assessment. 


Margo L. Dichtelmiller 


Given this history and their own experience, many 
teachers and caregivers have developed negative 
feelings about testing and assessment. These feelings 
and attitudes are particularly strong with regard to 
assessment of the youngest children we serve: infants 
and toddlers. 

“Assessing babies? No, that’s going too far” is a 
common reaction to any discussion of infant/toddler 
assessment. But assessment does not equal testing. 

Assessment refers to methods and processes de- 
signed to helps teachers and caregivers answer ques- 
tions and make decisions about children’s behavior and 
development. Observing regularly and documenting 
those observations is one form of assessment. Using 
portfolios to collect children’s scribbles and drawings, 
as well as photographs of young children in action, is 
another. Assessment can take many forms; the 
educator’s job is to select the best method of assess- 
ment to help her or him make valid interpretations and 
good decisions about how and what to teach. 


Tips for assessing infants and toddlers 





Whether you are ready to adopt a commercially 
available infant/toddler assessment system or you want 
to informally assess the children in your program, here 
are some tips that will help you learn more about the 
children. 


Observe children regularly 


Set aside some time each day to watch and study the 
children with whom you work. Don’t plan on taking 15 
minutes to step back and observe—that is not realistic 
in busy infant/toddler programs. Instead, concentrate 
on watching three or four minutes, twice a day. Be sure 
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you always have paper and pen nearby. You will be 
amazed by how much you can learn by focusing for a 
few minutes each day. 


Choose one or two children to watch each day 


Teachers and caregivers cannot possibly see every- 
thing that happens in their programs throughout the 
day. Instead of trying to watch everything, find a focus 
for your observations. Select a child or two, and keep 
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yu ir eye on them 
whenever you have a 
chance. The next day, 
choose another child to 
watch. If you teqch ina 
center-based program 
that assigns primary 
caregivers to children, 
systematically observe 
a different child in your 
care each day. 
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Be ready to change 
your focus Assessment helps 
teachers and 
caregivers answer 
questions and 
make decisions 
about children’s 
behavior and devel- 


opment. 


No one can predict 
what will happen in 
the next five minutes 
in an infant/toddler 
program. Sometimes a 
caregiver may plan to 
watch one child, but 
another child demands 
her attention. Perhaps 
Matt seems particu- 
larly tired, or you 
wonder if Tanisha is 
coming down with a cold, or you see Alex trying to fit 
shapes into a shape sorter with growing frustration. In 
these cases the children are telling you whom to 
observe. 


Watch children at different times of the day and in 
different situations 


Some children’s behavior may change depending on 
the time of day, the activity they are engaged in, or the 
location in the room where they are playing. To form a 
complete picture of the child, watch the child during 
the morning and the afternoon, playing alone and with 
others, and interacting with adults, both new and 
familiar. 


Take advantage of routines 


When children are being fed or 
changed or dressed or are waking 
from a nap, take the opportunity to 
interact and observe their interac- 
tions with you. Routines by definition 
happen every day in much the same 
way, and they allow you to see a 
child’s behavior and interests change 
over time. 


Take notes 


So many things happen when you 
are working with infants and toddlers 
and you are interrupted so often that 
it is impossible to remember every- 
thing. Jot down significant events and 
behaviors that occur during the day. 
You don’t have to write a lot; just 
write enough to jog your memory 
about what is most important. Write 
factually about what you observe— 
interpret later. 
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Functional Assessment 


Through the use of functional assessment naeyc. org/ 
(Greenspan 1996; Bagnato, Neisworth, & resources/journal). 
Munson 1997; Meisels 2001), caregivers can The authors de- 
learn about each child’s individual and valid way scribe how the Early 
of accomplishing certain functions or purposes. Head Start Program 
Instead of looking for narrowly defined skills, like of the Visiting Nurse 
putting a cube in a cup or drawing a vertical line, Service of New York 
caregivers and families can appreciate the wide (VNSNY) uses The 
variety of ways infants and toddlers show us what Ounce Scale, an 
they know and can do. When assessment observational, 
focuses on how children function in their world, functional assess- 
the information gained from the assessment ment for children 
translates directly into ideas for curriculum from birth through 
individualized for each child's developmental 42 months, to learn 
level and interests. about children and 

Functional assessment and other related to plan appropriate 
topics are discussed in a longer version of this curriculum (Marsden, Dombro, & Dichtelmiller 2003; 
article online (visit Beyond the Journal at www. Meisels et al. 2003). 
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Share information with families 


Don’t wait until conference time—talk to families 
regularly about what you see their children doing. A 
little information now and then keeps the door to 
communication open and strengthens the relationship 
between family and teacher. 


Ask family members about the child 


Be sure communication is a two-way street. Families 
know their children in different ways than caregivers 
do. If, for example, a child becomes easily frustrated at 
the program and reacts by throwing whatever is near, it 
can be very helpful to find out if the child behaves the 
same way at home and how the family handles it. 


Compare notes with other staff 


Share your observations with other adult caregivers 
who know the child. If you notice a behavior that does 
not occur frequently (Mari pokes other children), ask 
for help in watching for this behavior and figuring out 
when it is likely to happen. Wonder about the possible 
meanings of particular behaviors with your colleagues. 
We can benefit from the expertise of others. 


Rewards for Kids! 
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Overturning the Rules and 
Creating Amiable Classrooms 


We were playing out- 
side after a rainy day, 
and there was a huge 
mud puddle the size of 
a large table and of 
course a rule about no 
playing in the mud— 
children get dirty. The 
children played around 
the perimeter of the 
puddle, digging with 
shovels and throwing 
rocks in and watching 
them splash. Then 
some started tapping 
their toes in the water. 
We thought, “Well that’s 
OK, they’re wearing 
boots.” Then they were 
up to their ankles in 
water. We were really 
hesitant but thought, 
“What's the big deal? 
It’s only mud.” But then 
we were anxious: “They 
are going to be really 
dirty, what will the 
parents say?” Before 
we knew it, they were 
jumping off the bench 
into the mud puddle, 
tumbling over each 
other. They were cov- 
ered in mud. We were 
all standing back, kind 
of white-knuckling it 
and thinking, “Oh, 
should we let them?” 
We decided yes, and 


went to get the camera. 


Carol Anne Wien 


ow did the staff of three child care centers 
transform their work lives from continuous policing and 
correction of young children to a pedagogy in which they 
and the children participate together in constructing richly 
lived events? How were they able to let children engage in 
such wild activities as playing in a fresh mud puddle? Their 
experience shows that, contrary to common sense, aggres- 
sion, accidents, and the stress of constantly enforcing rules 
are all reduced and transformed when many rules are elimi- 
nated by staff in a collaborative process. 

The process of reexamining and then removing multiple 
rules for children’s behavior permitted fuller participation 
in the life of the centers and led to an overall transforma- 
tion of power relationships: both teachers and children 
gained more power to affect what happened in the pro- 
grams. While reexamining the rules was not the only 
thoughtful process undertaken by the teachers, it seemed 
to be especially powerful in opening up practice toward 
more expansive living. Simultaneously, teachers reexam- 
ined the physical environments (organization of time and 
space) and the ways these contributed to a stressful 
atmosphere that generated aggression. As Karyn Callaghan 





Four early childhood educators and two professors took part in 
the discussions that form the basis for this article: 


Carol Anne Wien, Ph.D., is an associate professor in the Faculty of 
Education at York University in Toronto, Canada. She is the author 
of a forthcoming book, Early Childhood Teachers Negotiating 
Standardized Curriculum, from Teachers College Press. 

Karyn Callaghan, ECE,C., M.Ed., is a professor of early childhood 
education at Mohawk College in Hamilton, Ontario, and originator/ 
coordinator of the Artists at the Centre project, which brings artists 
to centers exploring the Reggio Emilia approach. 
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comments, “The whole question of letting go of power 
just flies in the face of [established] practice.” 


The children and families served 





The three centers are all nonprofit sites—one with 63 
children on a university campus, one (42 children) ina 
workplace setting, and the other (32 children) in a high 
school. In the latter, eight children have special needs 
and another 16 are considered to have general develop- 
mental delays. All three centers are inclusive settings with 
resource-teacher consultants for children with special 
needs. Staff are qualified early childhood educators, 
and the centers accept early childhood education 
students in practicum placements. As an example of 
diversity, in one center 40 percent of the families served 
use English as a second language in their homes, with 
10 percent being newly arrived immigrants. Cultures 





























and languages of the families include Mandarin and its 
dialects, as well as Spanish and Portuguese. The 
centers serve many single-parent families and families 
with two parents on shift work. 


Established practice in the centers 





In all three centers the established, conventional 
practice was rule based, yet staff felt they had few rules 
and no problems as a result. Safety for young children 
was the highest priority, with rules often designed to 
prevent harm to children. However, in creating the rules 
the educators did not consider the possibility that harm 
might come to the children and teachers in other ways 
as a consequence of these rules. Callaghan noted, 
“Safety, you can justify any rule with safety.” 

Another justification was government requirements, 
that is, the authority of the official regulating body. 
Sometimes these regula- 
tions were real; some- 
times they were assumed 
to exist by the teachers 
but in fact did not. 
Teacher anxiety over 
responsibility for young 





children’s lives is clear. 
Rules proliferated out of 
fear for the safety of the 
young and vulnerable 
charges. 

30bbie-Jo described 
how her center had been 





“very structured.” For 
example, “we had 
pictures of three faces” 
defining how many 
children were permitted 
in a location, and 
“children were not 


allowed to take toys 





Bobbie-Jo Gramigna, ECE,C., is supervisor at Templemead, 
Umbrella Family end Child Centers in Hamilton, Ontario. She 
previously taught at a workplace child care center and was a 
mentor to colleagues sharing an interest in Reggio Emilia. 
Brenda Gardiner, ECE,C., is assistant director and head 
preschool teacher at McMaster Children’s Center in Hamilton, 
Ontario, which began exploring the Reggio approach in 1999 
and joined Artists at the Centre. 

Laurie Jeandron, ECE,C., is an instructor in early childhood 
education at Mohawk College in Hamilton, Ontario. As former 
supervisor of Scott Park Children’s Centre, she collaborated 
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with a team to create an environment to support children’s 
interests. 
Melita Veinotte, ECE,C., R.T., is an early childhood educator at 
Templemead, an Umbrella Family and Child Center in Hamilton, 
Ontario. She taught at Scott Park Children’s Center when it 
began to explore the Reggio approach 

This research was supported by the Hamilton Community 
Foundation. For more information on the Artists at the Centre 
project, visit www.artistsatthecentre.ca 
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[from one play area to another].” Brenda, at another 
center, said, “You always had to go down the slide feet 
first, and you always had to sit up going down the 
slide.” Laurie noted that in the center serving many 
children with special needs, staff were “stopping things 
from happening all day long.” For instance, only four 
children were allowed in the water play area, so any 
additional children who tried to join the play would be 
redirected to another activity. 

With tightly defined spaces for every activity, teach- 
ers acted as traffic officers, directing children to 
available spots. The time segments for activities were 
brief, play spaces rigorously defined, and play areas 
small and tight. In one center, for instance, two separate 
playrooms each had precisely the same interest areas, 
all of them small. 

To give an idea of the tone at the centers during their 
rule-governed regimes, here is a partial list of what 
children could and could not do. One center discovered 
they had 26 rules for outdoor play, including this 
sampling: 


No swinging from the slide. 
No crashing riding toys. 
Only run in one direction. 
No sitting on balls. 

No using big brooms. 

No banging on shed. 

No licking the door. 


Another center found that it had many indoor rules, 
including such specifics as the order for eating lunch 
and other rules such as 


No blowing on food. 

No other toys used with playdough. 

No toys traveling around the room 
from area to area. 


Sit in the same seat for lunch 
every day. 


When | asked the educators to define a rule in such 
practice, 

Melita said, “Something necessary to keep control.” 

“And control is conceived as?” 

Several teachers responded, “Children obeying, chil- 
dren doing as they are told.” 

Brenda added, “It was a comfort for teachers to know 
there was a rule in place and everything would run 
smoothly.” 

“Ah, you believed that this control would in fact work! 
[chorus of yeses] But in fact it didn’t, because people 
were policing all the time!” 

The amount of energy teachers spent on enforcing 
the rules to govern the children was immense and 


highly stressful. Laurie said, “The energy the staff were 
expending on policing the center, redirecting children, 
and giving time-out was just so draining.” She described 
the block area at her center: 


Children would go in, and things would start flying, blocks 
would get knocked over, kids would get pushed, and 
there would be yelling and screaming. Half the time you 
would not want the block center open because you 
couldn't deal with it. It was so loud. That whole half of 
the room would get really crazy. The noise level would 
go up, and then children would start bouncing off each 
other and teachers would start pulling out their hair. You 
could make a comedy movie of it. 


Reexamining the rules 





How did changes to practice begin? Callaghan offered 
workshops for the early childhood community in which 
the match between values and practices was examined. 
Influenced by interpretations of the Reggio Emilia 
approach (Malaguzzi 1996; Cadwell 1997; Hendrick 1997; 
Edwards, Gandini, & Forman 1998), she invited teachers 
to explore their images of children, and she gently 
questioned some scenarios observed in the community, 
such as 


Children told what position to lie 
in on their cots. 

No toys allowed from home. 

Weekly themes planned for the 


entire year without considering 
children’s interests. 


Callaghan asked, “If we believe that children are unique 
and to be respected, and yet we are making children 
finish all the food on 
their plates before they 
get to have a drink, or 
there are designated 
times when they can go 
to the washroom, then 
what must the view 
really be?” The notion of 
a regulated child forced 
to follow prescribed 
institutional scripts for 
living had not occurred 
to those attending the 
workshop. 

The invitation to 
consider the contrast between the rule-based scenarios 
seen in their centers and the lovely images of children 
to which the teachers gave lip service prompted 
Bobbie-Jo to challenge teachers at her center to rethink 


The amount of 
energy teachers 
spent on enforcing 
the rules to govern 
- the children was 
immense and 
highly stressful. 
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their rules. This process was difficult. When they tried 
to discuss their rules as a group, individuals reacted so 
strongly to one another’s rules, laughing and making 
faces, that they had to make a rule not to be judgmental 
about rules. The teachers described so many rules that 
the group could not deal with all of them in one session. 

A decision to have a second meeting with a focus on 
one area only—outdoor play—allowed the staff to note 
26 teacher-generated rules for children’s play. This was 
many more than they thought they had, but these rules 
had never been written down. Bobbie-Jo noted, “Indi- 
vidually we had only a few rules, but when you put all 
those rules together, for a child there were a lot of 
different rules because staff had different expectations.” 

Collaboratively, the teachers decided on three 
criteria for a rule: Did it [the behavior targeted by the 
rule] harm the child? Did it harm others? Did it damage 
property? With the criteria in mind, the group began to 
examine the rules. Someone noticed that play areas 
were closed when parents picked up children. Did this 
rule meet the criteria? No. The teachers asked, “So why 
do we have that area closed?” 

Applying the criteria to their rules opened up the 
process of discarding rules. On the outdoor playground, 
for example, the 26 rules were reduced to five: 


Riding toys are for riding. 
Riding toys stay off the climiber. 
Sand in the sandbox. 

Safe bike riding. 

Hockey sticks stay down. 


Bobbie-Jo provided an example of the process of 
questioning that could lead to rule reduction. One day a 
child brought in a new action figure and told Bobbie-Jo 
about it. A teacher interrupted, saying: 

“That needs to go in his cubby.” 

“Wait a minute. Why?” 

“Because it’s not his show-and-tell day.” 

“Let’s put this in adult perspective. Suppose on the 
weekend you got engaged. You come in with your 
engagement ring and want to show everybody, and I say 
to you, ‘Whoa, whoa, it’s not your day. But you can put 
that in your locker.’ It’s the same thing.” 

“OK, he can keep it in here [the class], as long as he 
shares it with everybody.” 

“I can go along with that as long as I can have a turn 
with your jewelry when you're done.” 

Bobbie-Jo argued that there are many toys to share in 
centers but “not everything is for sharing.” “If it’s not 
OK for me to borrow another adult’s jewelry, watch, or 
sweater, | don’t think it’s OK for us to expect children to 
share their things.” 

Teachers worried that welcoming play materials from 
home would not work, and they called Bobbie-Jo to 
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come and see how upset 
children were the first 
few times such toys 
were brought into class. 
Gradually, it became 
easier to permit items 
from home to be part of 
classroom life. Melita 
said, “It really reduced 
stress. You are not in 
power struggles with 
children.” Brenda added 
that “parents really 
appreciate it too,” not 
having to struggle over 
telling a child to leave a 
precious item behind. Children’s self-investment in their 
belongings shows an attachment to their identity. and 
separating from something that contributes to identity is 
emotionally difficult. 

Two months after the initial workshop, Bobbie-Jo, the 
first to stimulate a reexamination of rules in her center, 
presented the experience at a local teacher network 
meeting. After handing out a revised list of new and 
reduced rules, Bobbie-Jo said, “They thought it was 
completely crazy. They said, ‘I would like to see you 
come and do that at our center!’” Removing rules 
seemed counterintuitive. 

Laurie said of her center, “We started to abandon the 
rules and then understood their impact on both chil- 
dren and teachers. We were dealing with ‘behavior’ ona 
regular basis. We asked ourselves, ‘Why are we doing 
this? Why are only four children allowed in water play? 
How is that promoting children’s development?” 

The teachers began allowing as many children as 
wished to to come to the water play area and found that 
the focus of the teachers became one of negotiating and 
developing children’s social skills for entering play. The 
teachers made the water table more accessible, pulling 
it away from the wall so children could crowd all 
around it. The playdough table too went from having 
three places to many places. The staff focus became 
“giving children the skills to learn to enter the situa- 
tion,” such as problem-solving how to find another 
place to play. 

Overall, the teachers in all three centers found that 
eliminating rules reduced stress. In addition, Callaghan 
was struck by the process of negotiating rules when 
incidents arose, with teachers asking each other, “What 
do you think about this?” Children were invited to join 
the discussions when teachers asked, “Do we need a 
rule about this?” Of interest is the fact that the changes 
and their consequences were consistent across the 
three centers and that the changes appeared quickly, 
over months, not years. 


We asked our- 
selves, “Why are 
we doing this? 

» Why are only four 
children allowed.in 
water play? How 
is that promot- 
ing children’s 
development?” 
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Changes in the physical environments 





Reducing the rules in a setting, and experiencing 
positive change as a result, also led to explorations of 
the organization of the physical environment. Laurie 
described how the aforementioned block area in her 
center was reorganized and enlarged (from 4 by 6 feet 
to 10 by 20 feet) with much better results for the 
children. Teachers also found ways to permit block 
structures to remain standing, rather than insisting on 
tidying up each day, so children could return later and 
continue building. This meant redesigning the layout for 
cots at naptime, but teachers did this now that their 
priority was children’s activity rather than adult 
convenience. The impact of the change astonished the 
teachers. Laurie noted, 


The mania in the block area just started to die down. 
Children began to interact in a much nicer way. There 
was less fighting because there was more room. 
Children were not bumping into each other. 

There were more materials available. There were 
fewer rules about what you could and couldn't do, and 
therefore the teachers, instead of having to stand over 
the children and police them, could go in and partici- 
pate. They could build with the children. They could 
draw, take photographs, go get other materials. There 
was a lot more spontaneous interaction. 


Surprisingly, it was also much quieter. In addition, 
teachers in this center found the incidence of accidents 
and aggression decreasing. A government requirement 
calls for all centers to complete accident reports for — 
any injuries. One year, among 12 children there were 42 

injury incidents—33 acciden- 
tal and 9 due to aggression 
(hitting, spitting, biting, 
tripping, and so forth). The 
next year, after the center 


had reduced its rules, incidents were reduced consider- 
ably among the same 12 children, with aggressive acts 
down by 50 percent. Total incidents were 25, of which 
21 were due to accidents, four to aggression. While 
many factors affect accident rates, the teachers’ 
perception was that the reduction resulted from the 
changes in pedagogy. This was both remarkable to them 
and corroborated their sense that the changes they 
made resulted in much more positive environments for 
children. The entire emotional tone of their center is 
more positive. 

Many things were happening simultaneously. The 
examination of rules, teachers’ surprise at their num- 
bers, and the subsequent reduction created new 
degrees of freedom for both children and teachers to 
act spontaneously. This process stood out as momen- 
tous in its impact on changing 
practice. Other changes in- 
cluded a softening of the 
environment, such as creating 
conversation areas, adding 
Monet prints and flowers to 
bathrooms, and inviting parents 
to contribute family photos. 
Brenda said, “I love the fact that 
each of the three centers is 
different.” 


Teachers’ 
priority was 
children’s 
activity rather 
than adult 
convenience. 


Consequences of changes 
in pedagogy for the children 





The biggest effect of rule reduction was that settings 
became quieter and calmer with less fuss about enforc- 
ing minor rules. With less monitoring to do and calmer 
children, staff could participate more fully, engaging 
with children in their activities. The teachers developed 
greater interest in following the children’s lead, such as 
permitting them to interact fully and vigorously with a 
mud puddle in springtime. 

Brenda made a videotape showing children deeply 
engaged in block play, woodworking, playing with Legos, 
and dramatic play in the loft. Half an hour into the video, 
children are still playing in the same areas. Laurie com- 
mented, “When children made their own choices, the 
time spent at activities increased.” Concentration spans 
for self-initiated activity became long and sustained. 

The children began to generate their own rules and to 
involve themselves in self-governing, a process 
Vygotsky long ago showed as necessary to the develop- 
ment of will power (1976; [1930-1935] 1978). For 
example, at Bobbie-Jo’s center a group of boys made a 
space for hockey on the small playground, with rules 
about how to swing the hockey stick (“Not off the 
ground”). They made a net and demarcated their area 
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with pylons. Such opportunities to generate rules for 
group activities make people feel they belong to 

the social group. Feelings of belonging are 

essential to any notion of community, 

and to the commitment of members 

to that community. 


From rule-driven, clock 
driven practice to values- 
based, responsive pedagogy 





The teachers felt several things 
happened simultaneously. As they let go 
and gave more control to the children, the children 
learned that the adults thought of them as capable. By 
reorganizing the environments into more expansive 
spaces and reducing the number of rules, staff began to 
see new possibilities for practice. Several teachers 
joked about their previous focus on time and efficiency: 
“] remember always looking at the clock, thinking, ‘OK, 
let’s go, let’s go’ [laughing]; how many kids can you get 
to pee in five minutes?” 

Previously, children were lucky if they had 15 or 20 
minutes in an area. It was often 20 minutes of play, 5 
minutes of tidying up, 5 minutes of transition, and then 
play in a new area. A teacher noted, “Time was a rule.” 
Time was a rule that could not be broken. Time as a 
production schedule, and teachers as keepers of the 
schedule (Wien 1995), produced policing to maintain 
the schedule. With the changes in stance, practice was 
more relaxed, less clock driven. 

Callaghan saw teachers taking ownership of their 
practice. They wondered, “What do I like?” and “What’s 
driving me crazy?” and saw possibilities for changing to 
practices that they preferred, chose, and assessed for 
themselves. We might say the teachers removed 
themselves from the established scripts for institutional 
routine and were inventing practice to fit their own 
contexts. 

All the teachers found that the changes reduced 
stress. The energy of policing, correcting, and giving 
time-out was exhausting for teachers; it created nega- 
tive energy, tearing at the emotional well-being of staff 
and children. Laurie said, “That energy is now turned 
into facilitating social interaction among children, 
exploring their interests, and actually talking to chil- 
dren.” With staff chatting with and observing children 
more, the children are receiving more positive attention 
and, according to the teachers, “there are fewer behav- 
ior problems to deal with.” 

The teachers have noticed increased calm among the 
children and a sense of emotional satisfaction. For 
example, after the vigorous mud-puddle play, the wet 
and dirty children had to be cleaned up, and their 
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clothes washed and dried before parents arrived. Melita 
said: “It was the calmest, most easygoing change 
and cleanup ever. I couldn’t believe it. They 
sat and helped each other. It was amaz- 
ing, and we noticed that, as we were 
right in the middle of it.” 


Resistance to change 





All the teachers 
note the role of 
resistance in the 

process of change. 
Laurie said, “When I entered 
practice in 1984 or °85, | was very 
much a controlling sort of teacher. | was very consis- 
tent, [thinking] this is the fastest, most convenient way 
we could get it all done.” She added that after the 
radical change in her practice, it was interesting to look 
back on the way she had been. The teachers agreed 
that it is difficult to think there are better ways to 
function as early childhood educators. 

Bobbie-Jo commented that when she began as 
supervisor, one teacher said, “You’re that Reggio girl, 
and don’t think for a minute you are going to do that 
here!” Whatever interpretations people make of the 
term Reggio, advocates of the Reggio approach note 
that they first create their practice out of whatever 
provocations stimulate a sense of ownership and 
participation in their own teaching. “Of course we’re 
not going to force you to do anything,” Bobbie-Jo 
responded to the teacher and proceeded to talk with 
staff about their view of children and what they wished 
to see in the center. She described how an especially 
resistant staff person was later overheard telling 
visiting teachers the results of following the children’s 
lead: “I can’t believe what a difference this has made. I 
am no longer stressed when I go home.” 


Teachers taking ownership 
of their teaching practice 





What happened and how did it happen? From the 
teacher educator’s perspective, Callaghan believes a 
crucial moment in changing practice was beginning 
with teachers’ images of children. “To start with the 
view of the child is pivotal.” Making this positive image 
of children explicit permits a conscious investigation of 
whether the pedagogy of teachers supports their 
images of children. When teachers see mismatches 
between their newly explicit image of what children can 
do and their teaching practices, they begin to see 
openings for doing something differently that better 
honors their values. 





ASSESSMENT 


TET 


Once the reexamination of established practice had 
begun, possibilities for teachers’ participation in creat- 
ing their own pedagogy opened up. Teachers asked, 
“What's possible?” or “Do you think we could ___?” 
Bobbie-Jo noted that “the adults are doing exactly what 
we are doing with the children. We are asking the chil- 
dren, ‘What are the possibilities on this? What can hap- 
pen? Make your theories. Let’s try it out. Let’s revisit 
that.” 

What has happened is a change in teacher stance. 
There is a new disposition to think in terms of possibili- 
ties, to invent in response to context—an aspect of 
good constructivist teaching (Forman 2002). Laurie 
commented that this change requires redefining what it 
means to be a good teacher and that expectations for 
job performance also have to change. 

These teachers are no longer “keepers of the routine” 
(Wien 1995), programming according to the production 
schedule, but partners with children. If teachers take 
control of their own practice, and of assessing the 
match between their values and their pedagogy, then 
teaching becomes not performing a job to someone 
else’s criteria, but instead living in responsiveness to 
children and families and sharing a broad sense of 
possibilities about all the ways to participate together. 
Something about the change is profoundly democratic, 
if democracy is conceived as full creative participation 
of all members of the community. 





Copyright © 2004 by the National Association for the Education 
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Conclusion 





The emotional tone of the three centers has changed 
from surveillance in order to enforce the rules and 
schedule to one of positive, even joyful participation. 
There is a release of energy, a “raising of windhorse” (to 
borrow a phrase of the Shambhala Buddhists)—a new, 
positive energy. Callaghan says, “You can taste it when 
you walk into a center. You just feel there is this life 
there.” Bobbie-Jo adds, “You can feel it, the energy 
rising; it is just so exciting.” 

Vecchi (2002, 56) reminds us of Gregory Bateson’s 
phrase “the pulsing of life,” as one element relates to 
another and both change in response. Part of what 
makes rising energy so exciting is that the changes are 
occurring collaboratively for the group. Callaghan 
describes the changes as occurring “within the context 
of a real community of learners. We were coming 
together regularly and sharing these stories, bringing in 
documentation, bringing these lists of rules, and there 
was a fabulous sharing in the community.” 

There are now three more centers in their second 
year of reorganizing their practice, and six others have 
joined the project to begin the work. In her former 
practice, Brenda notes, she “couldn’t wait to get out at 
the end of the day,” whereas “working this [new] way is 
like being on vacation.” 
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chool 
readiness assessment is a 
hot topic these days, in 
large part because of 
increased accountability 
pressures in both the 
public schools and early 
care and education 
settings. What exactly is 
meant by the phrase 
school readiness assess- 
ment, and what should 
early care and education 
teachers and administra- 
tors know about it? 

This Research in Re- 
view article addresses 
several questions that 
Young Children readers 
may have about the topic. 
Additional questions are 
addressed in a longer, 
online version of this article (see box on p. 46). 
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Defining school readiness 





School readiness involves more than just children. 
School readiness, in the broadest sense, is about 
children, families, early environments, schools, and 
communities (National Association of State Boards 
of Education 1991). Children are not innately ready 
or not ready for school. Their skills and development 
are strongly influenced by their families and through 
their interactions with other people and environ- 
ments before coming to school. With 81 percent of 
U.S. children in nonparental care arrangements the 
year before kindergarten (West, Denton, & Germino- 
Hausken 2000), child care centers and family child 
care homes are important early environments that 
affect children’s development and learning. 

Schools are also an important piece of the readi- 
ness puzzle because different schools have different 
expectations about readiness. The same child, with 
the same strengths and needs, can be considered 
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ready in one school and not ready in another school. It 
is a school’s responsibility to educate all children who 
are old enough to legally attend school, regardless of 
their skills. The National Education Goals Panel (Shore 
1998) lists characteristics of ready schools. Finally, 
communities are important because readiness for 
school success is a community responsibility, not just a 
responsibility for parents or preschool teachers. 
Communities, for example, should provide high-quality 
health care and support services for families of young 
children and 
work to ensure 
that all families 
with young 
children have 
access to high- 
quality care and 
education. 
Most school 
readiness 
assessments 
focus on one 
part of the 
puzzle—the 
child. The 
National Educa- 
tion Goals Panel 
(NEGP 1997) 
identifies five 
domains of 
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children’s development 
and learning that are 
important to school 
success: physical well- 
being and motor devel- 
opment, social and 
emotional development, 


It is a school's 
responsibility to 
educate all chil- 
dren who are old 


enough to legally 
attend school, regard- 
less of their skills. 


approaches toward 
learning, language 
development, and 
cognition and general 
knowledge (Kagan, 
Moore, & Bredekamp 
1995; see NEGP 1997 fora 
family-friendly description of school readiness). The 
NEGP work on school readiness has been important in 
broadening people’s understanding of readiness beyond 
the ABCs and 123s and highlighting the interconnec- 
tions among the five domains. 


What can we learn from school 
readiness assessments? 





School readiness assessment typically refers to assess- 
ment of young children around school entry—right 
before kindergarten, at kindergarten entry, or very early 
in the kindergarten year. The tools described as school 
readiness assessments vary in their purposes and 
designs. Thus, people using the phrase “school readi- 

ness assessments” may be refer- 
ring to very different kinds of 
assessments. 

The NEGP report Principles and 
Recommendations for Early Child- 
hood Assessments (Shepard, Kagan, 
& Wurtz 1998) identifies and 
describes major purposes for 
assessing young children. School 
readiness assessments typically 
fall under one of these purposes. It 
is important to understand the 
different purposes of assessment 
because assessment tools are 
typically developed for a single 
purpose and cannot easily be used 
for some other purpose. Four 
purposes described in the Prin- 
ciples and Recommendations report 
are highlighted below. 


1. Improve learning. Teach- 
ers of young children assess 
children’s skills so they can adapt 
their teaching practices accord- 
ingly. The information is gathered 
on all children because the teacher 
must know the strengths and needs 
of every child in the class, not just 
some. Assessments are often infor- 
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mal, such as teacher observations or children’s work 

samples, but may also include more formal assess- 

ments. The content of assessments for this purpose 

should be closely tied to the classroom curriculum. 
These assessments can help kindergarten teachers 

improve classroom instruction by indicating children’s 

strengths and weak- 

nesses. Well-prepared 

teachers assess children’s 

skills throughout the day, 

for example, by taking a 

picture of a child’s block 

structure or writing a 

note at the end of the day 

about two children’s 

social interaction. Focus- 

ing on school readiness 

assessment for the 

purpose of improving 

learning can support good 

teaching practices. These 

assessments also help 

families to better under- 

stand the developmental 

status of their children. 


2. identify children 
with special needs. 
This type of assessment 
generally uses a two-step 
process. First, all children 
are screened. If the 
screening suggests that a 
child’s development is 
atypical, then the second 
step is implemented—the 
child is referred for a 
more thorough assess- 
ment to determine 
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specific needs and eligibility for special education or 
related services. 
More thorough 
assessments must 
meet high standards 
of technical adequacy 
because they will be 
used to help make 
important decisions 
about children. 

Many early care 
and education pro- 
grams and public 
schools routinely 
conduct screenings of 
young children when 
they enter the pro- 
gram. Screening tools 
should measure gen- 
eral developmental 


A Note 


Although most school 
readiness assessments 
focus only on children’s 
skills, a few states, like 
North Carolina, also in- 
clude schools in their offi- 
cial definitions and assess- 
ments of school readiness 
(North Carolina Ready for 
School Goal Team 2000; 
Maxwell et al. 2001). 


milestones in multiple areas 
rather than be tied specifically 
to a curriculum. The reason is 
that screening serves to deter- 
mine whether a child’s develop- 
ment is within the range of what 
is expected for children that 
age, not whether the child is 
learning particular concepts 
covered in a curriculum. Screen- 
ing tools can tell families, teach- 
ers, and specialists whether a 
child’s development is within 
this range of expectations or 
whether the child should be 
referred for a more in-depth 
evaluation. Screenings, how- 
ever, cannot positively identify 
children with special needs. 


3. Evaluate programs. Assessments of young 
children’s skills are often included in evaluations to 
determine the effectiveness of early childhood pro- 
grams. Assessments chosen for this purpose should 
reflect program goals and be appropriate for the 
children in attendance. Generally, child assessments for 
the purpose of program evaluation need only include a 
sample of children rather than all. Program effective- 
ness can be determined by showing that a representa- 
tive group of children from the program has improved; 
the program does not have to demonstrate success for 
each and every child. Gathering evaluation data ona 
sample of children, rather than all, minimizes the 
likelihood of information being used inappropriately to 
make decisions about individual children or judgments 
about individual teachers. 

School readiness assessments for program evaluation 
provide important indicators of an early childhood 
program’s effectiveness in preparing children for 
school. They are useful feedback to help administrators 
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continuously improve program quality. If teachers 
complete these assessments, there must be safeguards 
to ensure that the data are not biased because the 
teachers are invested in the results (i.e., want children 
in their class or program to do well). Assessments for 
the purpose of measuring program success typically 
cannot provide teachers with information to help 
improve children’s learning. Such assessments often 
sample only some, not all, children and the tools used 


often are not designed for the purpose of improving 
instruction. 


4. Use for accountability. Assessments become 
high stakes if they are used to make decisions about 
individual children or teachers. Assessment tools for 
this purpose must meet rigorous standards of technical 
accuracy. Because few tools for young children meet 
these high standards, the Principles and Recommenda- 
tions report recommends that no child assessments be 
conducted for high-stakes accountability purposes until 
third grade. 

Assessments involving all children in a class, for any 
purpose, may be used for high-stakes accountability. 
Once data are gathered and available, school authorities 
may be tempted to use the information to make deci- 
sions about individual children and teachers. For ex- 
ample, readiness assessments could be used to deny or 
discourage entry into kindergarten even when children 
are legally entitled to enrollment. Similarly, such assess- 
ments could be used against teachers whose average 
classroom assessment scores are low, although the 
assessment tools used may not have met high standards 
of technical accuracy. 

The potential risk for harm or abuse must be consid- 
ered before any assessment data are collected. Safe- 
guards should always be in place to minimize risks. 

The fifth purpose of assessment, to monitor trends over 
time, is detailed in the expanded version of this article (see 
Beyond the Journal online at www.naeyc.org). 


What should happen to children 
who are not ready for school? 





The NEGP concept of a ready school suggests that it is 
a school’s responsibility to educate all children who 
walk through its door, regardless of whether children 
are ready or not ready (Shore 1998). The idea of 
schools’ readiness for children is also evident in state 
policies regarding school entry. Most states use age, not 
a particular skill level, as the sole criteria for determin- 
ing when a child is eligible and legally entitled to attend 
public school (Saluja, Scott-Little, & Clifford 2000). 
Thus, a child’s readiness should not be a factor in 
determining eligibility for kindergarten. Practice, 
however, does not always follow this philosophy. Some 
families, school administrators, and teachers may want 
to delay school entry based on children’s readiness. 
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Research suggests 
that delaying school 
entry does not 
generally benefit 
children (see Stipek 
2002 and Marshall 
2003 for summaries of 
research on the 
effects of delayed 
kindergarten entry). 

When an assess- 
ment suggests a child 
is not ready for 
school, preschool 
teachers and administrators can talk to the family and 
kindergarten teacher about the particular needs of the 
child and then work together to develop strategies for 
improving the child’s skills. If concerned that the child’s 
skills are far behind those of her peers, the assessment 
team may recommend screening and follow-up assess- 
ment to determine whether the child has a disability. 
School readiness is about more than just the child. 
Recognizing this, the team can identify strategies that each 
member can use to support the child’s success. The 
preschool teacher and administrator, for example, can 
discuss how their program can ensure that the child 
receives high-quality, individualized, and developmentally 
appropriate instruction that addresses all five domains of 
deveiopment. 

If an assessment team believes a child is considered 
not ready because of inappropriate expectations of 
some school staff, then a larger effort is likely needed to 
bring about change. The next section discusses these 
larger efforts to develop consensus on school readiness. 


Muttiple conversa- 
tions will most likely be 
needed to enable a 
community to reach 
consensus about 
school readiness. 


What if preschool and kindergarten 
programs differ in their expectations of 
readiness? How can they work together 
to set appropriate expectations? 





Even with NEGP’s work and many years of research 
and discussion, a common definition of school readi- 
ness remains elusive (Meisels 1999). Parents, preschool 
teachers, and kindergarten teachers—even within one 
community—may differ in their expectations of school 
readiness (Graue 1993; NEGP 1993). Communities need 
discussions of people’s views on school readiness in 
order to develop a community-wide set of expectations. 
School readiness forums could offer parents, teachers, 
administrators, and community leaders opportunities to 
talk together about school readiness. Preschool pro- 
grams hosting meetings of their preschool teachers and 
families along with kindergarten teachers from their 
neighborhood schools provide another opportunity for 
discussing school readiness. Multiple conversations will 
most likely be needed to enable a community to reach 
consensus about school readiness. 
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Joint preschool and kindergarten professional devel- 
opment and program transition activities can be helpful 
in minimizing differences in expectations (Firlik 2003). 
Public schools and early care and education programs 
in a school district could cosponsor staff training for 
preschool and kindergarten teachers. Such experiences 
may help teachers from different systems develop more 
views in common on readiness. Preschool teachers 
visiting kindergarten classrooms gain a better under- 
standing of the kindergarten experiences their students 
will encounter. And kindergarten teachers visiting 
preschool classrooms appreciate and understand the 
preschool experiences their students have had. 


What can | do to support appropriate practices 
regarding school readiness assessments? 





Overcoming the multiple challenges in ensuring 
appropriate school readiness assessments requires the 
efforts of many. Individual actions still can make a 
difference. Some ways an individual can work to sup- 
port the appropriate use of school readiness assess- 
ments follow: 

Be informed. Reading about school readiness and 
participating in other professional development activi- 
ties will help you develop expertise. 

Get involved. Apply your expertise to the discussion 
of school readiness at local, state, or national level. 
Your voice can help ensure that school readiness 
assessment efforts benefit, not harm, young children. 
Start with your own program, making sure you are using 
the appropriate instruments and procedures for your 
particular purpose or interest and that the program’s 
assessment results are used to help children. 


Additional Questions on Readiness 


Discussed Online 


¢ What characteristics of children are related to 
school readiness? 


¢ What are the limitations of school readiness 
assessments? 


* How should | choose a school readiness 
assessment? 


* What are appropriate tools for conducting 
school readiness assessments? Who should 
gather school readiness assessment data? 
Find discussion of these points online in 
Beyond the Journal, January 2004, at 
www.naeyc.org/resources/journal. 


Build partnerships. People have different perspec- 
tives about school readiness and school readiness 
assessments, which can lead to some heated discus- 
sions. Strengthening relationships with preschool 
teachers, administrators, families, and public school 
personnel will make it easier to work together toward a 
common understanding of the issues in this controver- 
sial topic. If you work in an early care and education 
setting, reach out to kindergarten teachers to discuss 
your views of school readiness and assessment. If you 
are a kindergarten teacher, work with preschool teach- 
ers on school readiness issues. 
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Rosa Milagros Santos 


nsuring misdiagnosis of 
implementation of learning needs and 
appropriate assess- the mis- and 
ment procedures overidentification of 
continues to bea children for place- 
struggle for early ment in special 
childhood researchers education programs 
and practitioners. The (National Research 
negative ramifications Council 2002). 
for young children and Assessment prob- 
their families of lems often stem from 
inappropriate assess- a lack of training, 
ment and testing awareness, and 
procedures are well sensitivity on the part 
documented, particu- of the professionals 
larly for those of who plan and conduct 
diverse cultural and the procedures. Lack 
linguistic backgrounds of awareness and 
(National Research sensitivity can 
Council 2002). In most inadvertently lead to 
cases such inappropri- the selection and use 
ate actions lead to of assessment materials and tools that do not take into 

account variations in children’s skills and knowledge 

Rosa Milagros Santos, based on cultural and linguistic differences. For ex- 
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professor in the Depart- ample, some language assessment tools ask the child to 
ment of Special Education identify items that are unique to the primary U.S. 
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at Urbana-Champaign. Her —_ unfamiliar with this toy may not be able to respond 
research focuses on the correctly, which may bias his or her score and misrepre- 
influence of culture and cae ee 
language on services for sent the child’s abilities. ; 
wer young children and their Researchers suggest that professionals need to 
P families deepen their understanding of the impact of culture and 
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language on the assessment process (National Research 
Council 2002; McLean in press). Several availiable 
resources can help professionals develop their knowl- 
edge of culturally and linguistically appropriate assess- 
ments. One source is the Early Childhood Research 
Institute on Culturally and Linguistically Appropriate 
Services (CLAS). 

CLAS offers valuable Internet-based resource materi- 
als designed to assist professionals, family members, 
policy makers, and others in ensuring that assessments 
are culturally and linguistically appropriate. The goals 
of the CLAS Institute are “to identify, evaluate, and 
promote effective and appropriate early intervention 
practices and preschool practices that are sensitive and 
respectful to children and families from culturally and 
linguistically diverse backgrounds” (Fowler, Santos, & 
Corso in press). Its Web site (http://clas.uiuc.edu) offers 
an easy-to-navigate search option for materials that can 
be individualized to one’s needs. 

CLAS’s Web site includes information on more than 
four thousand materials collected from across the 
United States on various topics related to early child- 
hood, including assessment. Many materials have been 
reviewed for cultural and linguistic appropri- 
ateness. Recommendations by CLAS reviewers 


regarding the appropriateness of many materi- a o need to 


als help potential users make informed deci- 
sions before they purchase or use these 
materials in their communities. 

One useful tool accessible through the CLAS 
Web site is the set of review guidelines for 


Some Considerations for 
Appropriate Assessment 


Planning the assess- 
ment. Seek each family’s 
view on native language 
maintenance and the 
learning of another 
language. Honor families’ 
preferred language or 
mode of communication 
by (1) having persons 
fluent in that language 
conduct the assessment 
or (2) reviewing the 
assessment tool to 
identify if it is sensitive to or mismatched with 
cultural norms or language usage. 
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Choosing materials. Make sure the language 
in the material acknowledges diversity (e.g., 
family structures, 
multigenerations, 
disabilities, gender, 


deepen their understand- ethnicity, socioeconomic 
ing of the impact of 
culture and language on illustrations, and photos 


status, religion, and so 
on). Check the design, 


individuals or early childhood teams to use in the assessment process. to determine whether 


reflecting upon and discussing the cultural and 
linguistic appropriateness of specific materi- 
als. CLAS describes the guidelines as “developed 


= es 


ged. 
TIS A 
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they represent a 

nonstereotypical view of 
cultural and linguistic groups (e€.g., contemporary 
dress). 


Conducting the assessment. Assessment 
includes determining eligibility, services, and 
monitoring procedures. Professionals should 
seek assistance from a family member or cultural 
guide to confirm their interpretations of the child's 
behavior during the assessment process. 


Analyzing and reporting. Results can be in 
written @r oral format. Include a qualified repre- 
sentative of the child’s cultural and linguistic 
group to assist in the interpretation of the results 
when bilingual professionals are not available. 
Have the assessment team consider to what 
degree perceived developmental delays are 
related to cultural or childrearing practices, 
difficulties in translation, or other factors. 





ASSESSMENT 


THEIL ATT, 


through a collaborative effort of a diverse group of 


CLAS guidelines can be helpful to teams as they 
individuals from across the country, representing a 


develop materials or decide whether or not to purchase 
or use materials. Review guidelines related to assess- 
ment include reflective statements and questions 
focusing on the overall quality of the material and 
practices around assessment planning, conducting 
assessments, and analyzing and reporting assessment 
results. Considerations in selecting culturally and 
linguistically appropriate assess- 
ment materials and tools are 
included. A total of 17 review 
guidelines are available online or 
can be ordered; a sampling is given 
here in “Some Considerations for 
Appropriate Assessment.” 

Review guidelines on other 
assessment-related topics are found 
on the CLAS Web site. Screening and 
family information gathering 
resources are also available. 

Great strides have been made to 
ensure the appropriate assessment 
of young children and their families, 
but still larger challenges lie ahead. 
Recognizing the impact of culture 
and language on the assessment 
process is a first step. It starts us in 
a direction that assures children’s 
access to a promising future. 


variety of disciplines, cultures, races, languages, and 
ethnicity” and as “based on the current knowledge base 
in the fields of early childhood special education, early 
intervention, early childhood education, special 
education, medicine, and humanities” (Fowler, Santos, 
& Corso in press). 
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www.EnvironmentsResources.info 
Free and immediate online access to valuable 
professional publications targeted to your needs 


Available Resources 


Planning Guides 
show model room plans and help 

& you choose the “right stuff” for 
early childhood rooms. 


oN 
“How can ¥ 


I use 
this new 
website?” 
To Achieve you 


ooals for room 


References 
Assessment & 
Accreditation Guides 
make program quality enhancement 
simpler and easier to achieve. 


Staff Training Aids 


facilitate successful early childhood 
professional development. These 


Fowler, S.A., R.M. Santos, & R.M. Corso, 
eds. In press. CLAS collection #1: Getting 
started: Culturally and linguistically appro- 
priate screening, assessment, and family 
information gathering. Longmont, CO: 
Sopris West. 

McLean, M. In press. Conducting child 
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program quay 
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To Find ideas and 


suggestions 
for integrated 
curriculum and 
child-centered 
activities 


publications are carefully researched 
to exemplify current knowledge 
about best practice. 


Parent Education Aids 
reinforce important home-school 
connections and empower families 

in the education process. 


Activity Guides 


include ideas for hands-on learning 
and discovery through play and 
exploration. Theme-based activities 
support an integrated curriculum 
approach. 
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cally appropriate screening, assessment, 
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L. 1990 NAEYC and the National Associa- 
tion of Early Childhood Specialists in 
State Departments of Education (NAECS/ 
SDE) published a joint position statement 
on early childhood curriculum and as- 
sessment. Since that time, significant 
trends and contemporary issues, research 
findings, and new understandings of and 
changes in practice have influenced early 
childhood education. Many changes have 
had positive effects, but other changes are 
less positive, raising concerns about how 
they may affect children’s development, 
learning, and access to services. Under the 
guidance of a committee of NAEYC Gov- 
erning Board members, NAECS/SDE lead- 
ers, and other experts, the position state- 
ment has been substantially revised to 
address critical issues and to reflect new 
knowledge about curriculum, assessment, 
and program evaluation as they affect chil- 
dren from birth through age eight. 

These pages offer a very brief descrip- 
tion of where we stand (www.naeyc.org/ 
resources/position_statements/stand| 
currass.pdf) on these issues, with the po- 
sition statement’s key recommendations 
and indicators of effectiveness. The full 
position statement “Early Childhood Cur- 
riculum, Assessment, and Program Evalu- 
ation: Building an Effective, Accountable 
System in Programs for Children Birth 
through Age 8” may be downloaded from 
NAEYC’s Web site (www.naeyc.org/ 
resources/position_statements/pscape. 
asp). The position statement with ex- 
panded resources is also available online 
(www.naeyc.org/resourcs/position_ 
statements/CAPEexpand.pdf)—these re- 
sources include 


¢ a discussion of trends and issues; 


* presentation of guiding principles and 
values; 


¢ evidence-based rationales for each rec- 
ommendation, with extensive references; 


*a “Frequently Asked Questions” section 
to further explain and clarify each recom- 
mendation; and 


¢ developmental charts that provide ex- 
amples of how each recommendation may 
be implemented in programs for infants 
and toddlers, preschoolers, kindergart- 
ners, and primary grade children. 
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Where We Stand _ 


On Curriculum, 
Assessment, and 
Program Evaluation 


hat should children be 
taught in the years from birth 
through age eight? How would we 
know if they are developing well and 
learning what we want them to 
learn? And how could we decide 
whether programs for children from 
infancy through the primary grades 
are doing a good job? 

Answers to these questions— 
questions about early childhood 
curriculum, child assessment, and 
program evaluation—are the founda- 
tion of a joint position statement 
from NAEYC and the National 
Association of Early Childhood 
Specialists in State Departments of 
Education (NAECS/SDE). 


The position statement’s 
recommendations 





Curriculum 


Implement curriculum that is 
thoughtfully planned, challenging, 
engaging, developmentally appropri- 
ate, culturally and linguistically 
responsive, comprehensive, and 
likely to promote positive outcomes 
for all young children. 


Indicators of effective curriculum 
e Children are active and engaged. 

¢ Goals are clear and shared by all. 
¢ Curriculum is evidence-based. 

e Valued content is iearned through 
investigation, play, and focused, 
intentional teaching. 


NAEYC and NAECS/SDE 


¢ Curriculum buiids on prior 
learning and experiences. 

¢ Curriculum is comprehensive. 

e Professional standards validate, the 
curriculum’s subject-matter content. 
e The curriculum is likely to benefit 
children. 


Assessment 


Make ethical, appropriate, valid and 
reliable assessment a central part of 
all early childhood programs. To 
assess young children’s strengths, 
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ASSESSMENT 


progress, and needs, use assessment 
methods that are developmentally 
appropriate, culturally and linguisti- 
cally responsive, tied to children’s 
daily activities, supported by pro- 
fessional development, inclusive of 
families, and connected to specific, 
beneficial purposes: (1) making 
sound decisions about teaching and 
learning, (2) identifying significant 
concerns that may require focused 
intervention for individual children, 
and (3) helping programs improve 
their educational and developmen- 
tal interventions. 


Indicators of effective 
assessment practices 

¢ Ethical principles guide assess- 
ment practices. 

e Assessment instruments are used 
for their intended purposes. 


e Assessments are appropriate for 
ages and other characteristics of 
children being assessed. 

e Assessment instruments are in 
compliance with professional 
criteria for quality. 

e What is assessed is developmen- 
tally and educationally significant. 

e Assessment evidence is used to 
understand and improve learning. 

e Assessment evidence is gathered from 
realistic settings and situations that 
reflect children’s actual performance. 
e Assessments use multiple sources 
of evidence gathered over time. 

¢ Screening is always linked to 
follow-up. 

¢ Use of individually administered, 
norm-referenced tests is limited. 


e Staff and families are knowledgeable 
about assessment. 


Quality CE Conference 


The Young Child with Special Needs 
March 27-31, 2004 @ Nashville, TN 


Provide the best care possible for young children ages 0-5 
years with developmental disabilities. 
Preconferences: Autism in the Young Child and Pediatric 


Feeding Disorders 


—_ 





AAAI 
CONTEMPORARY 
FORUMS 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Visit our website at: a 
www.contemporaryforums.com 











EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


| Applications are being accepted for a tenure-track faculty 
member. The position begins August 21, 2004. 


For a complete job description, requirements and qualifications 
please go to our website at: 


| http://www.lhup.edu/HR/positions/faculty_vac.htm 


LHUP is a member of Pennsylvania’s State System of Higher Education. 
LHUP is an equal opportunity/ affirmative action employer and encourages 
applications from minorities, women, veterans, and persons with disabilities. 


All positions are dependent upon appropriate funding. 








Program evaluation and 
accountability 


Regularly evaluate early childhood 
programs in light of program goals, 
using varied, appropriate, conceptu- 
ally and technically sound evidence 
to determine the extent to which 
programs meet the expected stan- 
dards of quality and to examine in- 
tended as well as unintended results. 


Indicators of effective program 
evaluation and accountability 


e Evaluation is used for continuous 
improvement. 


¢ Goals become guides for evaluation. 
e Comprehensive goals are used. 

e Evaluations use valid designs. 

¢ Multiple sources of data are available. 


e Sampling is used when assessing 
individual children as part of large- 
scale program evaluation. 

e Safeguards are in place if stan- 
dardized tests are used as part of 
evaluations. 

¢ Children’s gains over time are 
emphasized. 


e Well-trained individuals conduct 
evaluations. 


e Evaluation results are publicly 
shared. 


Creating change through 
support for programs 





Implementing the preceding rec- 
ommendations for curriculum, child 
assessment, and program evaluation 
requires a solid foundation. Calls for 
better results and greater account- 
ability from programs for children in 
preschool, kindergarten, and the 
primary grades have not been backed 
up by essential supports for teacher 
recruitment and compensation, pro- 
fessional preparation and ongoing 
professional development, and other 
ingredients of quality early education. 

The overarching need is to create 
an integrated, well-financed system of 
early care and education that has the 
capacity to support learning and 
development in all children, includ- 
ing children living in poverty, 
children whose home language is 
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not English, and children with Many challenges face efforts to their families, will make it possible 
disabilities. Unlike many other provide all young children with to implement these recommenda- 
countries, the United States contin- high-quality curriculum, assess- tions fully and effectively. 

ues to have a fragmented system for ment, and evaluation of early child- 
educating children from birth hood programs. Public commitment, 
through age eight, under multiple along with investments in a well- Copyright © 2004 by the National Associa- 
auspices, with greatly varying levels _ financed system of early childhood ~~ tion for the Education of Young Children. 
of support, and with inadequate education and in other components See Permissions and Reprints online at 
communication and collaboration. of services for young children and ee ee eee 











Beyond Curriculum, 
Assessment, and 
Program Evaluation: 
What Else Matters? 


Without other essential compo- Allie 
nents of high-quality early child- With 
hood education, these recommen- Rew ding 
dations will be of limited value. i 
Learn more about 


* early learning standards, as de- 
scribed in NAEYC and NAECS/ 
SDE’s 2002 position statement, 
online at www.naeyc.org/resources/ 
position_statements/positions _ 
2003.asp 


* teaching strategies and other el- 
ements of developmentally appro- 
priate practice. See Developmen- 
tally Appropriate Practice in Early Developed by Roland H. Good, III, Ph.D. and 

Childhood Programs, rev. ed., eds. Ruth A. Kaminski, Ph.D., University of Oregon 
S. Bredekamp & C. Copple (Wash- 
ington, DC: NAEYC, 1997). Posi- 
tion statement online at www. 
naeyc.org/resources/position_ 
statements/psdap98. pdf This K-3 program—through Benchmark Assessments and 

* standards for early childhood pro- Progress Monitoring Assessments—leads to quick, targeted 
grams and accreditation perfor- interventions that close the reading gap, and helps ensure 


mance criteria, online at www. that students will be reading at grade level by the end of 
naeyc.org/accreditation/nextera. grade three. 


asp 
* standards for professional prepa- 
ration of early childhood educators. 
See Preparing Early Childhood 
Professionals: NAEYC’s Standards 
for Programs, ed. M. Hyson (Wash- \ oe 
ington, DC: NAEYC, 2003). Docu- Y WEST 

r EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
ment also online at www.naeyc. 


org/profdev/rep_review/preprev_ Proven and Practical www.DIBELSassessment.com 
standards.asp 


Dynamic Indicators of Basic Early Literacy Skills, 6th Edition 


DIBELS are powerful, brief, and easy-to-implement measures 
of the critical skills that underlie early reading success. 


For a FREE Overview, call (800) 547-6747. 
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PUBLIC POLICY VIEWPOINT 


Editor’s note: The 
two Public Policy 
Viewpoints that 
follow focus on 
issues related to the 
assessment of 
young children and 
the new assessment 
requirements for 
children in Head 
Start programs. At 
the time of publica- 
tion of this journal, 
Head Start pro- 
grams have under- 
gone a significant 
event: use of a 
federally created 
test to assess the 
language, literacy, 
and math knowl- 
edge of all four- 
year-old children 
enrolled in Head 
Start. The Head 
Start Child Out- 
comes Framework, 
Program Perfor- 
mance Standards, 
and teacher quailifi- 
cations require- 
ments have influ- 
enced child care 
and state prekinder- 
garten programs. As 
the Head Start 
reauthorization and 
this new assess- 
ment move forward, 
it is important to 
consider how testing 
young children may 
affect the future of 
early childhood 
education. We 
welcome your views 
on this topic. 
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Another Step Back? 


Assessing 
Readiness in 
Head Start 


C. Cybele Raver and Edward F. Zigler 


ince its founding in 1965, Head Start’s 

goal has been to help children who live 

in poverty prepare for school. Over the 

last three and a half decades, Head 

Start has maintained a staunch commit- 
ment to the provision of genuinely comprehensive 
services (Zigler & Muenchow 1992). While impres- 
sive in its breadth, this wide range of services has 
made it difficult for researchers to benchmark 
children’s progress in the program. One solution 
has been to rely on strictly cognitive measures as a 
means to assess the benefits of Head Start. We 
criticized this approach in an earlier paper entitled 
“Three Steps Forward, Two Steps Back” (Raver & 
Zigler 1991). In that article, we pointed out that 
sole reliance on children’s cognitive outcomes was 
neither in keeping with the goals of Head Start nor 
with many definitions of what it means to be ready 
to succeed in early elementary school (Goal One 
Technical Planning Group 1991; Administration on 
Children, Youth and Families 2002). 
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Recently Head Start has been 
subjected to major policy changes 
at the federal administrative and 
legislative levels. In particular, the 
Bush Administration instituted a 
new set of accountability measures 
that will be used to test Head Start 
children twice a year on language, 
literacy, and pre-math skills. This 
policy is swiftly being put into place 
with full implementation plans an- 
nounced in both April and June 
2003. The assessment system, under 
the National Reporting System that 
is part of the current law but left to 
the Secretary to determine, has 
been controversial (see for example, 
Wagner 2003). The measures were 
quickly developed by Westat, Inc., 
and the national assessment pro- 
cess is now underway. This fall, all 
four- and five-year-old children in 
Head Start (who are eligible to en- 
roll in kindergarten next year) will 
undergo the first of two annual as- 
sessments. This quick pace of 
change proceeded despite a letter 
to administrators signed by some 
300 professionals questioning the 
psychometric properties of the mea- 
sures (drafted by Meisels et al. 2003). 


he spring of 2003 was 

also the time Congress 

began work on reautho- 

rizing Head Start’s 

funding. The House 
version of the reauthorization bill 
(HR 2210) proposed substantial 
changes to the 38-year-old program. 
Most controversial was a plan to 
devolve Head Start to the states, but 
the bill also raised the issue of 
assessment. The bill (as introduced) 
emphasized children’s knowledge 
and skills in the areas of language, 
literacy, and pre-math and deleted 
the current law’s references to 
children’s social competence, 
emotional development, and 
cultural diversity (Schumacher, 
Greenberg, & Mezey 2003). Why did 
the Bush Administration move so 
sharply away from Head Start’s 
emphasis on school readiness in 
broadly defined terms, and toward a 
narrow emphasis on cognitive 
development as the critical factor in 
preparing for school? 
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Perhaps these moves are driven by 
well-meaning intentions on the part of 
policy makers to improve the educa- 
tional chances of our nation’s most 
disadvantaged young children. The 
evidence shows that while Head Start 
children make significant gains in 
preschool, they still score well below 
the national average on vocabulary, 
pre-reading, writing, and early math 
skills (Administration on Children, 
Youth and Families, U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services 2003). 
Secretary of Health and Human Ser- 
vices Tommy Thompson argues that 
poor children deserve a better start 
to their educational trajectories (see 
U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services 2003). Lawmakers on both 
sides of the political spectrum began 
to focus the debate on what it means 
to close the achievement gap of Head 
Start children with their middle-class 
peers. However, their pathways to 
that goal were quite different, as were 
their expectations of closing that gap 
merely by adding a stronger focus on 
literacy and math skills. 

On the face of it, there is some logic 
to the idea that if children are less 
knowledgeable regarding early 
academics like letters and numbers, 
strengthening these skills should help 
them when they begin school. And 
perhaps lawmakers were persuaded 
by a small number of studies that 
suggest that some programs (but not 
others) have shown limited short- 
term improvements in older 
children’s educational achievement 
when “high-stakes” achievement tests 
are used to increase school monitor- 
ing and accountability (Kane & 
Staiger 2002). In our view, however, 
these intentions are misguided. As we 
will argue, the application of a strictly 
cognitive focus to assessments of 
school readiness runs counter to 
what the best developmental re- 
search tells us and what past policy 
experience has shown. A narrow 
focus on benchmarking Head Start’s 
programmatic success on early 
cognitive gains to the exclusion of 
children’s emotional and social 
development has been tried in the 
past and has backfired. In this article, 
we briefly review these past rounds 
of policy debate, and consider 
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scientific evidence regarding what 
disadvantaged preschoolers need to 
be ready for school. We then offer 
three concrete policy recommenda- 
tions for alternatives to the steps that 
are in the works for Head Start 
accountability. 


What does past policy 
experience tell us? 





This is not the first time that policy 
makers and research scientists have 
tried to peg evidence of Head Start’s 
success to children’s cognitive gains. 
During Head Start’s early years, 
evaluators commonly found substan- 
tial gains in children’s IQ scores after 
even brief periods of intervention. 
These gains were publicized as 
striking evidence that the programs 
worked. (See Zigler & Butterfield 
1968; Zigler & Trickett 1978; and 
Zigler & Styfco 1997, for reviews.) 
However, when the IQ benefits were 
found apparently to dissipate as 
children progressed through elemen- 
tary school, intervention efforts were 
quickly deemed a failure not worthy 
of public support. 


hen Head Start and 
other early interven- 
tions failed to show 
permanent gains in 
children’s cognitive 
scores (as assessed by IQ), policy 
makers had two choices: either to 
capitulate to the skeptical view that 
early intervention is not effective, or 
to question whether IQ gains were 
the appropriate metric to have used 
in the first place and whether the 
programs were improperly evaluated. 
Workers in a variety of disciplines 
eventually convinced policy makers 
that intelligence alone does not guar- 
antee academic success—that even a 
very bright child will do poorly in 
school if he or she suffers physical 
health or emotional problems, has 
trouble staying motivated, or does 
not interact well with teachers or 
peers. Consequently, researchers, 
policy professionals, and practition- 
ers in the field of early childhood 
education seemingly resolved this 
issue by establishing that Head Start 


must continue to encompass a 
broader mission of school readiness 
that includes physical and mental 
health, social and emotional needs, 
and academic skills (Zigler & 
Muenchow 1992). This emphasis on 
both cognitive and social-emotional 
development was validated by spe- 
cific language in the 1998 Head Start 
reauthorization act. Further verifying 
policy makers’ acceptance, data on 
children’s social and emotional devel- 
opment (though in limited form) 
began to be collected in large-scale 
national surveys including the Family 
and Child Experiences Survey (FACES, 
Department of Health and Human 
Services), the Early Childhood Longi- 
tudinal Study (ECLS-K, Department of 
Education), and the Head Start Na- 
tional Impact Study (U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services). Sud- 
denly, however, the current adminis- 
tration decided to reverse course. 

In part, we suspect that this rever- 
sal is due to consensus that there is 
an unacceptably large “achievement 
gap” between economically disadvan- 
taged children and their more 
advantaged counterparts, and that it 
is our responsibility as a nation to do 
something to reduce that gap. Yet 
there is major disagreement regard- 
ing the best remedies to take. Similar 
to ongoing debate in educational 
research and policy, one view is that 
early interventions such as Head 
Start are not doing a good job teach- 
ing disadvantaged preschoolers. (See, 
for example, the 2003 report on Head 
Start by the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services). From an 
economic and partisan perspective, 
the argument is that Head Start pro- 
grams (like public schools) are mo- 
nopolies that are inefficient and have 
few incentives to improve because of 
the lack of competition (Kane & 
Staiger 2002). More strictly defined 
standards of child performance are 
seen as a way to impose accountabil- 
ity. Literacy and math skills can be 
tested, and test scores can yield in- 
formation about school performance 
to consumers (e.g., parents, govern- 
ment funding agencies, etc.). The 
hope is that market-based systems 
will weed out bad performers and 
reward higher performers, that 





providers will strive to improve, and 
that children will benefit. 

The opposing view, held by many 
early childhood educators and 
advocates, sees this emphasis on 
accountability as a way for fiscally 
conservative policy makers to avoid 
paying for the relatively expensive 
solutions that are needed to enact 
real gains in poor children’s educa- 
tional attainment. This group con- 
tends that high-quality early educa- 
tion and care can advance 
disadvantaged children’s learning but 
that it is not cheap to provide. 
Advocates and educators in early 
childhood suggest that if policy 
makers really wanted to close the 
education gap, they would make the 
kind of fiscal investments that are 
needed to provide children with the 
things that we know work: compre- 
hensive, full-day services with highly 
trained, well-paid staff, with fewer 
children in each classroom, and with 
more time and resources to devote to 
learning, literacy, and social and 
emotional development (National 
Academy of Sciences 2001). They 
further argue that changes at the 
preschool level will not be enough. 
For Head Start children to maintain 
the gains they make in preschool, 
fiscal resources will be needed to 
improve the elementary schools they 
attend and—even more daunting—to 
alleviate home and community 
stressors that are likely to impede 
their future academic performance. 


ur point is not to take 
one side of this debate 
or the other, but to 
suggest that a strictly 
cognitive approach to 
early education and assessment is 
likely to backfire, regardless of the 
position taken on best remedies for 
the “achievement gap” between afflu- 
ent and poor preschoolers. For the 
sake of argument, let us consider the 
highly touted Texas prekindergarten 
program that Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Thompson uses as a 
model of success and as a purport- 
edly strong contrast to Head Start. 
Using a nonexperimental research 
design (where investigators can in- 
flate program effects by assigning 
better-performing schools to the 
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treatment group), the evaluation of 
the program revealed moderate im- 
pacts on children’s language scores 
for less than half of the participating 
sites (U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services 2003, 21-22). At best, 
this translates to modest success in 
narrowing the educational gap be- 
tween low-income Texas preschoolers 
and their more affluent counterparts. 
But, even if we believe that the Texas 
program included the strongest of 
teaching efforts tied to the best cur- 
ricular choices, it could just as easily 
be argued that the program did not 
meaningfully close the gap between 
poor and wealthier children. Using 
such narrow, cognitively oriented 
definitions of success, not only will 
programs be viewed as failures but 
poor children will be viewed as im- 
pervious to help. 

To avoid this likely scenario, policy 
makers must understand that vocabu- 
lary, pre-reading, and pre-math tests 
only provide a rough approximation 
of where preschoolers stand in rela- 
tion to their agemates, or where they 
stand relative to their own prior per- 
formance. But these tests do not 
capture the value of a program in 
supporting the multiple facets of 
development and learning that are 
undoubtedly taking place, both in 
those Texas classrooms and in Head 
Start classrooms across the country. 
For example, while IQ gains children 
make in preschool arguably fade out, 
graduates of quality intervention 
programs (including Head Start) are 
less likely to be retained in grade or 
placed in special education than 
similiar children without good pre- 
school experience (e.g., Barnett 1995; 
Currie & Thomas 1995; Reynolds et al. 
2001). Clearly a wealth of learning 
experiences and benefits were ac- 
crued during intervention and carried 
through later schooling, but these 
were not tapped by cognitive mea- 
sures. Thus a focus on cognitive out- 
comes without an understanding of 
the multiple processes that lead to 
school success runs the risk of disen- 
franchising children from learning, 
disenfranchising good teachers from 
teaching disadvantaged preschoolers, 
and disenfranchising voters from the 
view that investments in young chil- 
dren pay off. 


What does early educational 
research tell us? 





Policy makers must also understand 
that sole reliance on cognitively ori- 
ented measures is unsupported by 
the best scientific evidence we have 
about ways to support early learning. 
There is a bounty of scientific litera- 
ture indicating that children’s social 
and emotional skills are predictive of 
early achievement, with children’s 
thinking skills and self-regulation 
likely to play important roles in early 
learning (McLelland, Morrison, & 
Holmes 2000; Blair 2002). 


ne might ask: What does 
self-regulation have to 
do with learning the 
basics such as prelit- 
eracy and early math? 
Children must be able to handle their 
emotions when sharing instructional 
materials, taking turns holding or 
choosing a bock for story time, or 
getting in line. They must be able to 
focus their attention away from dis- 
tracting sights and sounds outside 
the classroom window and toward 
the task at hand. They must be able 
to organize their activities and listen 
to and heed teachers’ instructions. 
Emotionally supportive preschool 
classrooms foster children’s motiva- 
tion, their development of enthusi- 
asm about school as a good place to 
be, and positive views of themselves 
as learners capable of tackling new 
problems and challenges. Children 
who are less distractible and more 
emotionally positive are viewed by 
teachers as more “teachable.” In fact, 
a majority of teachers surveyed sug- 
gested that curiosity, enthusiasm, 
and ability to follow directions play a 
potent role in their judgment of 
children’s “readiness” to learn (Rimm- 
Kaufman, Pianta, & Cox 2000). 

Recent research in both areas of 
cognitive and emotional development 
has highlighted the ways in which 
children differ from each other in 
terms of “executive functioning” or 
“behavioral self-control.” That is, 
while some children are good at 
planning, staying organized and 
focused when given a difficult task, 
and remaining attentive and calm ina 
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classroom setting, other children 
have problems regulating their 
emotions and their attention (see 
Raver 2002, for a review). Decades of 
research suggest that (1) Children 
with emotional and behavioral 
difficulties are at greater risk for long- 
term academic problems, and (2) 
poverty-related stressors impose 
additional psychological strain on 
young children that may interfere 
with their ability to concentrate, pay 
attention, and control their feelings of 
sadness and frustration (Campbell, 
Shaw, & Gilliom 2000). Prevalence 
estimates suggest that between 7 
percent and 25 percent of low-income 
children enrolled in early educational 
settings exhibit elevated behavioral 
problems (Yoshikawa & Knitzer 1997; 
Gross, Sambrook, & Fogg 1999). 
Children exposed to high levels of 
community and family violence also 
are more likely to be sad and with- 
drawn, with symptoms of inattentive- 
ness and difficulty interacting 
prosocially with teachers and peers. 
In short, these problems are likely to 
have serious ramifications for 
learning. Low-income preschoolers’ 
acquisition of preliteracy and other 
cognitive skills is likely to be sup- 
pressed unless the social and emo- 
tional domains of learning and 
development are recognized and 
supported. 


n addition, research sug- 

gests that preschool- 

age children learn more 

and are more motivated 

when they are in emotion- 
ally supportive, “child-centered” 
classrooms, as compared to class- 
rooms that emphasize drills, 
worksheets, seat-work, and “basic 
skills” (Stipek et al. 1998). In the 
recent U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services report (2003) 
critiquing Head Start, the authors 
recognize the importance of teaching 
pre-academic content “without 
compromising social and emotional 
development.” In the model Texas 
program that the report endorses, the 
evaluation included assessments of 
children’s readiness in both cognitive 
and socioemotional domains. It is 
therefore baffling that some leaders 
want to eradicate social and emo- 
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tional assessments from Head Start’s 
planned evaluation efforts. 

Plans to abandon assessment of 
children’s social and emotional 
competencies in Head Start represent 
a grave loss of opportunity for social 
scientists and educators. With the 
emotional and behavioral data from 
the FACES and Head Start Impact 


Study, we can address questions of 
how changes in particular noncog- 
nitive domains are associated with 
changes in learning. Without the data 
that these assessments will provide, 
researchers will be unable to test the 
very hypotheses that may lead to 
teaching and curricula innovations. 
Finally, if measures of social and 
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emotional development are struck 
from national evaluations, policy 
makers will be making a statement 
that these features are unrelated to 
learning and are therefore unimpor- 
tant. A slew of developmental 
evidence, and a modicum of common 
sense, should tell them otherwise. 


Cautions and 
recommendations 





What will the impact of national 
testing of Head Start’s preschoolers 
be? We can imagine a range of 
scenarios that might result from the 
plan to use cognitively oriented tests 
to assess Head Start children. One 
benefit might be that training and 
technical assistance could be tar- 
geted to centers that need the help 
the most. On the other hand, class- 
rooms in areas with high levels of 
community and family violence are 
likely to have children who are less 
able to weather the behavioral 
challenges involved in test-taking, so 
programs serving our nation’s most 
vulnerable families will receive the 
greatest share of blame and the least 
amount of help for children’s compro- 
mised performance. In short, we may 
repeat past policy mistakes, with 
Head Start and poor children blamed 
for their supposed educational 
failures rather than rewarded and 
supported for their successes in the 
face of substantial income and 
educational inequality. Without being 
able to predict the outcome, and 
without being able to forestall the 
implementation of cognitively 
oriented assessments, we offer a set 
of cautions and recommendations. 


1. First, we remind readers that 
there is no single cognitive “magic 
bullet” to the problems of poverty or 
to the achievement gap between 
economically disadvantaged children 
and their more affluent classmates. 
Good curriculum and hard work on 
the part of teachers may partially 
remedy that gap, and programs, 
teachers, parents, and children 
themselves are to be lauded when 
such successes are achieved. Cer- 
tainly, comprehensive services that 


address families’ economic self- 
sufficiency, housing, health, and 
welfare are also needed, and we know 
that those services are expensive. If 
policy makers genuinely wish to see 
Head Start and low-income children 
succeed, they must match their 
interest in cognitive assessment with 
a substantially increased investment 
in families, programs, and teachers so 
that desired gains can be realized. 


2. Second, we caution readers that 
there is not clear consensus of the 
predictive value of cognitive assess- 
ments in guaranteeing later school 
performance. School success likely 
rests on an integrated foundation, 
with physical health, cognitive 
features, and behavioral/emotional 
adjustment all playing key facilitative 
roles in children developing positive 
orientations toward learning (Raver & 
Zigler 1997; McLelland, Morrison, & 
Holmes 2000; Blair 2002). Children’s 
beliefs in themselves as capable 
learners, their skills in working with 
teachers and peers in prosocial ways, 
their ability to stay focused and on 
task, and their capacity to maintain 
emotional and behavioral self-control 
may offer important advantages in 
learning. We will not know the 
relative importance of these abilities 
if we do not collect the data. Thus, we 
urge that the twin foci on both 
learning and socioemotional out- 
comes be maintained in all Head Start 
evaluation and research efforts. 


3. Third, we recommend that 
current teacher-rated assessments of 
emotional and social development be 
continued. But we also recommend 
that better methods and measures be 
used to provide more direct assess- 
ments (see Raver & Zigler 1997). The 
task is possible. Emotionally and 
behaviorally oriented direct assess- 
ments were developed and success- 
fully implemented in the national 
evaluation of Early Head Start that 
included thousands of toddlers. 
Researchers have adequate empirical 
background on which to develop a 
comprehensive battery, through 
“consensus conference” on what 
measures provide most specificity 
and predictive validity on measurable 
change in children’s emotional and 


behavioral adjustment. In short, 
researchers could standardize and 
validate a short set of age-appropriate 
measures that could be included in 
future years of Head Start assess- 
ments. Without such direct measure- 
ments, children’s emotional and 
behavioral development will always 
be more vaguely defined and less 


vigorously measured than their 
cognitive development. 
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nitiated in the fall of 
2003, a high-stakes 
achievement test is being 
administered to all four- 
and five-year-olds in Head Start. Two 
times a year, 35,000 teachers or 
surrogates will administer the 15- to 
20-minute test to more than a half- 
million children, at a cost in excess of 
$16 million. The purpose of the test, 
as described by the Head Start 
Bureau, is threefold: (1) to enhance 
local aggregation of child outcome 
data and local program self-assess- 
ment efforts; (2) to enable the Head 
Start Bureau and Administration for 
Children and Families (ACF) Regional 
Offices to plan training and technical 
assistance efforts; and (3) to incorpo- 
rate child outcome information into 
future Head Start program monitoring 
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PUBLIC POLICY VIEWPOINT 


The Head Start 
National Reporting System 


ritique 


Samuel J. Meisels and Sally Atkins-Burnett 


reviews. Never before in the history 
of this nation have so many young 
children been exposed to a standard- 
ized achievement test. 

Unfortunately, this test, called the 
National Reporting System (NRS), 
includes items that are rife with class 
prejudice and are developmentally 
inappropriate. This is particularly 
troubling because the test is used by 
Head Start officials as a quality assur- 
ance system. In fact, the idea that a 
narrow test of young children’s skills 
in literacy and math can represent a 
quality indicator of a holistic program 
like Head Start shows a stunning lack 
of appreciation for the comprehen- 
sive goals of the 38-year-old program. 
Moreover, program quality cannot be 
evaluated by student outcomes alone, 
since this approach does not take 
into account differences among chil- 
dren and programs. 


A problematic approach 





The approach to program evalua- 
tion that the Head Start Bureau has 
chosen is extremely problematic. 
Researchers have demonstrated 
repeatedly that testing children using 
the design of the NRS—an isolated 
evaluation of children’s skills at two 
time points—is highly inaccurate and 
renders very poor predictions of later 
achievement (LaParo & Pianta 2000). 
Young children’s skills are in flux; this 
lack of stability renders the conclu- 
sions based on conventional pre/post 


tests potentially misleading. More- 
over, the Head Start population, 
composed primarily of children 
whose families have incomes below 
the national poverty line (approxi- 
mately $18,500 a year for a family of 
four in 2003), is very diverse in terms 
of ethnicity, languages spoken at 
home, parental education, and 
concomitant opportunities for 
children to learn prior to entering 
Head Start. Both the National Educa- 
tion Goals Panel (Shepard, Kagan, & 
Wurtz 1998) and the National Re- 
search Council of the National 
Academies (Heubert & Hauser 1999) 
urge that children below age eight not 
be administered the kinds of tests 
that are represented by the NRS. Even 
the No Child Left Behind Act does not 
mandate testing until third grade. For 
many negative reasons, the NRS 
breaks new ground. 


Description of the test 





The NRS consists of five subtests: 
two measure English-language 
competence, one evaluates receptive 
vocabulary knowledge, one focuses 
on letter names, and the final subtest 
addresses mathematics. 


he test begins with two 
subtests that are in- 
tended to determine if a 
child has sufficient 
mastery of the English 
language to take the rest of the test. If 
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the child does not demonstrate this 
mastery, and is a Spanish speaker, a 
Spanish-language version of the test 
is administered. However, before the 
decision is made to administer the 
test in Spanish, the child must miss 
more than 70 percent of the items on 
these two subtests. This means the 
child experiences at least 15 failures. 
If the tester knows that the child 
comes from a Spanish-speaking 
family, but the child passes the 
language screen, the child is adminis- 
tered both language versions. If the 
child speaks any of the roughly one 
hundred other languages represented 
in Head Start, the child is not tested, 
because the test is available only in 
Spanish and English. 

The vocabulary subtest is adapted 
from the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test-Ill (PPVT-III), a test of receptive 
language skills such as listening 
comprehension. Children are shown a 
page with four pictures; the examiner 
says a word and asks the child to 
point to the picture that “best shows 
what the word means.” The NRS 
version contains 24 items. Although 
the measure includes items that 
appropriately ask children to identify 
body parts, animals, and actions, 
some items are less appropriate, 
including a number that are very 
class-biased. For example, for the 
word vase the incorrect illustrations, 
or test foils, include items that could 
actually all be used as vases. 

An item that requires children to 
select the facial expression for 
horrified from an array of four faces is 
highly inappropriate for four-year- 
olds. The facial features of all four 
images are Caucasian, ignoring the 
fact that facial expressions differ in 
different cultural and ethnic groups. 
Also, by including this emotion, the 
test ignores extensive research 
indicating that the depiction of the 
facial expression for horrified (which 
researchers note is often confused 
with the expression of anger or rage) 
is not recognized by most children 
until much later in life (Izard 1977, 
1991; DePaulo & Rosenthal 1982). 
This is the only emotional expression 
that children are asked to identify in 
the assessment. 
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When the entire PPVT-III is adminis- 
tered, differences in the general 
knowledge and experience of children 
taking the test are balanced by the 
broad range of vocabulary items on 
the test. In a subset of about a third 
of the items for the age ranges 
selected for the NRS (2% to 9), such 
differences are highlighted; and these 
items clearly place children from 
impoverished backgrounds at a 
significant disadvantage. Further, the 
items are administered in an order 
that differs from the way they are 
presented on the original PPVT-III, 
which may result in a further loss of 
validity for this group of items. The 
evidence from the field test indicated 
lower reliability for this subset of 
items (below .80 for interrater 
reliability, or consistency, and for the 
Item Response Theory [IRT]-based 
statistical reliability when examined 
by age) than for the test as a whole. 


he letter-naming task on 

the vocabulary subtest is 

totally removed from 

children’s natural use of 

and experience with 
letters. Except on a bulletin board in 
an elementary school, children 
seldom see an alphabet with both 
upper- and Jowercase letters dis- 
played in pairs. Further, children are 
rarely exposed to letters arrayed in 
matrixes that contain nine or more of 
these pairs. Children see letters 
embedded in words and connected to 
actual objects, signs, or books. The 
“principle of contextualization” 
(Messick 1983) reminds us that the 
meaning of a test item is changed 
when that item is taken out of context 
or placed in a new context. No 
appreciation of context is recognized 
on this subtest. 

The principal reason for assessing 
children’s ability to name letters, 
other than learning about children’s 
memory skills and exposure to 
letters, is to determine how quickly a 
child can name letters. Rapid letter 
naming is a marker of a child’s ability 
to encode symbols, is related to 
phonemic awareness, and is predic- 
tive of later reading ability (Adams 
1990; Lombardino et al. 1999; Uhry 
2002). But the NRS is not a power test 


and this subtest does not measure 
how quickly children can complete 
the task. In fact, the directions 
suggest to children that they not rush 
to respond to the various displays of 
letters. In addition, the child receives 
credit only for naming the letter, not 
for providing the sound the letter 
represents. In short, because of the 
way this test is administered, it may 
inform us of nothing more than the 
extent of a child’s opportunity to 
learn—and provides limited informa- 
tion even about that—while ignoring 
research about the importance of 
phoneme and sound awareness. 

The math subtest is the most 
problematic, as it is more a test of 
language competence than quantita- 
tive skills. Approximately 25 percent 
of this subtest involves naming a 
number or pointing to a shape that is 
named. It also contains several if-then 
statements and terms like longer than 
and other comparatives. Further, the 
items are very poorly designed. For 
example, children are asked to count 
grapes, but some of the grapes are 
shown in a cluster, some individually. 
The point is to assess mathematical 
skills, not general knowledge. 

The test does not provide a correct 
answer to one of the questions. It 
asks which crayon from an array of 
four crayons is longer than a brush, 
but the brush that is shown is shorter 
than all the crayons. If the item had 
asked for a comparison of the 
crayons with the paintbrush this 
question could be answered unam- 
biguously, but this is not what the 
item asks for. It requires a child to 
know that the word brush refers to 
the handle and brush as a single item. 
Children who are unfamiliar with 
English shorthand may be confused 
by the question and not be able to 
answer correctly. The item could be 
improved by using a pencil or 
something else with only one part. 


nother anomalous item 
shows several coins and 
asks, “Which coin is 
smaller in size than the 
penny?” This question is 
extremely difficult because it requires 
that children make a distinction 
between the physical size of a coin 





and its monetary value, be familiar 
with five different coins (one of which 
is the relatively rare 50-cent piece), 
and know the meaning of which. 


n general, the assessment 
of number concepts is 
very limited. Only two 
items require a child to 
have a concept of any 
number greater than three. There are 
no items that assess comprehension 
of pattern, number constancy, 
matching, classification, or estima- 
tion; spatial reasoning; or recognition 
of more and less, all of which are 
central to the development of young 
children’s mathematical thinking. 
The if-then construction used in 
three questions (for example, “If you 
gave a friend one of these books, how 
many would you have left?”) is diffi- 
cult for children to understand before 
elementary school and is particularly 
language driven. Most children are at 
least school age before they are com- 
petent in understanding sentences 
that are joined with such conjunctions 
as if, because, and unless (Gummersall 
& Strong 1999; Hulit & Howard 2002). 
The complexity of the sentence con- 
struction distracts from the assess- 
ment of mathematical thinking. The 
test’s measurement item that refers to 
inches is also not considered appro- 
priate before second or third grade, 
according to the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics (2000) and 
other researchers (Kribs-Zaleta & 
Bradshaw 2003). The final item, which 
requires mastery of one-to-one corre- 
spondence while counting, is so diffi- 
cult to score that reliability among 
examiners is likely to be very low. 


Conclusion 





In short, this test teaches us very 
little about young children’s pre- 
school skills. It provides no authentic 
literacy evaluation and little informa- 
tion about math skills. Entire areas of 
development, such as social- 
emotional growth, physical develop- 
ment, science, social studies, the 
arts, and most of literacy and even 
phonemic awareness, are omitted. 
Basic concepts are included only in 
the initial language mastery items, 
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and not only are these very limited, it 
is not clear that this subtest will be 
reported in terms of anything other 
than English-language mastery. 

The vocabulary test, which con- 
tains many items that are culturally 
specific, may have secondary 
negative effects. Because so many 
Head Start teachers have restricted 
or narrow training (fewer than 30 
percent hold a B.A.), they may 
consider the items on this test to be 
appropriate for all children to know 
and this may greatly distort their 
curriculum. As one trainer in a Head 
Start agency said, “This is the first 
time the Head Start Bureau has 
directed us to do something that can 
really do damage to children.” 

The NRS is biased toward children 
from families with high socioeco- 
nomic status and Caucasian culture. 
Not only is it class- and race-oriented, 
it also reflects a singular pedagogical 
approach. It has few expressive and 
no creative, constructive, or active 
elements; it encourages a passive 
transmission model of education. It 
offers no problem-solving items, does 
not call for complex or higher-order 
thinking, and allows for few if any 
alternative answers. The lessons it 
teaches Head Start staff are negative 
regarding children’s potential, and it 
does not recognize the richness of 
the backgrounds that Head Start 
children bring with them. Any 
conclusions regarding the quality of 
Head Start that are based on data 
from this test will be tenuous at best. 


ecause the NRS will be 
used in making decisions 
about the continuation of 
Head Start, it is an ex- 
ample of a test in which 
indicators of learning can overwhelm 
learning itself, since potentially suc- 
cessful programs may be classified as 
failures based on an invalid and 
poorly constructed test. After all the 
experience this nation has had regard- 
ing the impact of measurement-driven 
instruction in the K-12 arena, it is 
baffling that a test like this would be 
visited on young children from poor 
households. 
This test is not good early educa- 
tion practice. It is not good psycho- 
metric practice. It is not good public 


policy. And it is certainly not good for 
young children. 
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Mark R. Ginsberg, Executive Director 


Assessment is 

the main topic of 

this issue of Young 

Children. It’s also a 

main topic of 

conversation for 
policy makers—and education 
advocates—here in Washington and in 
state capitals across the country. 

The growing body of research about 
the benefits of high-quality early 
education and the growing demand 
among families for high-quality 
programs for their young children have 
led many policy makers to increase 
their focus on programs before 
kindergarten. Greater focus also 
increases the demands. It’s not 
surprising that policy makers who are 
considering increases in funding for 
early childhood education are calling 
for more evidence that programs they 
are investing in work. In the same way, 


families, employers, and other stake- 
holders want to be sure that the 
programs they support are helping 
young children get a good start. 

These are reasonable concerns, and a 
reality of the political world in which 
we live. NAEYC recognizes that well- 
designed and -conducted evaluations of 
young children’s development and 
learning and of early childhood educa- 
tion programs can help us continue to 
improve the field and the experiences 
of the children and families we serve. 
Historically NAEYC has supported ap- 
propriate approaches to early childhood 
assessment. The most important chal- 
lenge for us as leaders in the early edu- 
cation profession is to ensure that as- 
sessments of children in particular are 
ethical, appropriate, valid, and reliable. 

In November we took a big step 
toward meeting this challenge when the 
NAEYC Governing Board and leaders of 
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the National Association of Early 
Childhood Specialists in State Depart- 
ments of Education (NAECS/SDE) 
approved a revised joint position 
statement, “Early Childhood Curricu- 
lum, Assessment, and Program Evalua- 
tion—Building an Effective, Account- 
able System in Programs for Children 
Birth through Age 8.” The statement 
outlines that assessments of young 
children must be 

developmentally appropriate, 

culturally and linguistically 

responsive, .. . tied to children’s 
daily activities, supported by 
professional development, inclusive 
of families, and connected to 
specific, beneficial purposes .... 
You can read more about the new 
position statement on pages 51-53 and 
online at www.naeyc.org/resources/ 
position_statements/pscape.asp, where 
you will also find expanded resources. 

We continue to work with policy 
makers on Capitol Hill and in state 
legislatures across the country to 
communicate this position and 
advocate for assessments that are 
appropriate as well as for early 
childhood programs that take a 
comprehensive approach to nurturing 
the development of young children. We 
are sharing these messages with 
media organizations and working to 
encourage more substantive coverage 
of these important issues. Individual 
early childhood educators are also 
taking important steps to ensure that 
assessments of young children are 
valid and developmentally appropriate. 

At the 2003 NAEYC Annual Confer- 
ence in Chicago, there was much dis- 
cussion of the assessment issue. As a 
result a grassroots effort was begun 
to let Congress know that early child- 
hood educators have serious con- 
cerns about the new National Report- 
ing System that will test all four- and 
five-year-old children in Head Start. 
Educators are urging Congress to 
cease implementation of the National 
Reporting System until the test has 
been properly reviewed by an inde- 
pendent panel of early childhood 
assessment scholars and has received 
public input from other experts, prac- 
titioners, and stakeholders. 

All of these efforts are important. 
Assessment is one of the most visible 
aspects of the public discussion of 
early childhood education. The 
decisions made about assessment 
today will have a significant impact on 
the early childhood profession and on 
the experiences of many young 
children for years to come. 





NAEYC BUSINESS 


Governing Board 





Meeting agenda. NAEYC members may submit recom- 
mendations in writing to the Governing Board at any time. 
For recommendations to be placed on the March 2004 
agenda, they must be submitted to NAEYC Headquarters 
by February 2, 2004. All recommendations should include a 
statement of concern and possible ways to address the 
concern. 


Minutes of the July 2003 Governing Board meeting have 
been officially approved and are available to current 
members on written request. 


Deadline for Application by 
New Interest Forums 





The NAEYC Governing Board has established proce- 
dures to recognize Interest Forums, providing opportuni- 
ties for NAEYC members to network and to discuss, 
reflect, and learn together in their shared issues of 
concern relative to NAEYC’s mission. Twenty-two Interest 
Forums exist today since recognition began in 2001. 


Literacy Rich Environments 


Additional Forums seeking recognition should follow these 
procedures: all participants and facilitators must be 
members of NAEYC; three Forum facilitators must submit 
a statement of purpose describing the Forum's goals 
relative to NAEYC’s mission and identify a minimum of 25 
current NAEYC members who wish to participate. 

NAEYC will provide Forums with opportunities to meet 
at the Annual Conference and to have a listserv on the 
NAEYC Web site. To start an Interest Forum, members can 
download guidelines and an application from the NAEYC 
Web site at www.naeyc.org/GetInvolved/getinvolved.asp. 
Completed applications must be received at NAEYC by 
March 1, 2004 for consideration at the Spring Governing 
Board meeting. 


NAEYC Advisory Networks and 
Peer Review Panels 





For information about joining NAEYC Advisory Networks 
or applying for Peer Review Panels, please see National 
Leadership Service Opportunities at Get Involved on the 
NAEYC Web site www.naeyc.org/GetInvolved/getinvolved. 
asp. The deadline for applications is June 30, 2004. 
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2004 NAEYC ELECTION 


NAEYC Election Policy and 
Campaign Guidelines 





The primary purpose of the following policy and 
guidelines is to enhance professional judgment on the part 
of candidates, voters, and Affiliate leaders regarding each 
person’s responsibility in NAEYC elections. The guidelines 
are intended to achieve two goals: (1) equitable opportu- 
nity for candidates to share information about their 
candidacy as well as equal access by all members to the 
information they need about candidates to make an 
informed choice; and (2) campaign activities that are 
appropriate for NAEYC’s governance structure. 


Election policy 


As a membership association governed by an elected 
board, NAEYC is committed to diverse leadership on the 
Governing Board. Members of the slate are chosen to 
reflect a broad knowledge and awareness of the issues 
facing the Association. Nominees are chosen not to repre- 
sent a particular group, region, or interest but for their 
ability to objectively consider the variety of perspectives 
inherent in decisions affecting the Association’s future. 

To assure diverse leadership, NAEYC strongly endorses 
the principle of equity in its election process. Equity must 
be considered from the perspective of both the candidate 
and the member. NAEYC believes that each candidate 
should receive equal opportunities to share information 
about the strengths of her or his candidacy with the 
membership. NAEYC also believes that each member 
should have equal access to information regarding an 
individual’s candidacy. 

In meeting this commitment, NAEYC provides a variety 
of procedures for candidates to present relevant informa- 
tion to all members. These include a candidate statement 
(one journal page in length), which appears in the January 
issue of Young Children and on the NAEYC Web site and 
accompanies the official election ballot mailed by January 
15; and participation in a candidate forum held in conjunc- 
tion with the NAEYC Annual Conference. In each mecha- 
nism, candidates determine which information they feel is 
relevant to their candidacy. 

The Association encourages candidates and their 
supporters to use these official Association-sponsored 
mechanisms for sharing information about their candida- 
cies. NAEYC further encourages members to avail them- 
selves of all Association-sponsored information in exercis- 
ing their voting privileges. 


INFORMATION 


Campaign guidelines for candidates 


Candidates are encouraged to 


® participate in the Meet the Candidates forum held in con- 
junction with the NAEYC Annual Conference; 

e limit the use of materials and items for distribution to 
duplicating their official statements that appear in Young 
Children and on the NAEYC Web site; 

¢ exercise personal, professiona! judgment in responding 
to requests for additional information from other organiza- 
tions or Affiliate Groups; and 

¢ exercise personal, professional judgment in responding to 
invitations to attend local, state, or regional conferences. 


Campaign guidelines for Affiliate Groups 
and Interest Forums 


Affiliate Groups and Interest Forums are encouraged to 
¢ limit the use of materials and items for distribution to 
duplicating all candidates’ official statements as they 
appear in Young Children and on the NAEYC Web site; 
¢ take responsibility for providing opportunities for 
members to become well informed about all candidates; 
® use all appropriate means to get their total membership 
to vote; and 
¢ make every effort to recognize all candidates if any 
candidates are to be recognized at an Affiliate- or Interest 
Forum-sponsored conference or event. 


2005 Governing Board election 





As a voluntary membership organization, NAEYC 
depends upon members for leadership. Applications from 
potential candidates for the 2005 NAEYC Governing Board 
election are now being received by the Nominating Panel. 
The five positions to be filled include four-year terms for 
President (one year as President-Elect, two years as 
President, and one year as Past President); Treasurer; and 
three Governing Board At Large members. 

Information about serving on the Governing Board and 
related responsibilities and qualifications are available on 
the NAEYC Web site at www.naeyc.org/getinvolved or by 
calling 800-424-2460, extension 11690. The application 
deadline is June 30, 2004. 
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TO: The NAEYC Membership 
FROM: The 2004 Nominating Panel 


presentations of candidates’ information include the 
information published in Young Children, posted on the 
NAEYC Web site, and mailed with the ballot. Candidates 

In accordance with the NAEYC Bylaws, the 2004 Nomi- are not required to provide additional information, nor are 
nating Panel hereby presents nominations for all members _ they required to campaign for office. The newly elected 


of the Governing Board who are to be voted on at the 2004 Governing Board officers and members will assume office 
election. June 1, 2004. 


A roster of current Governing Board officers and 


Your Official ballot will be mailed by January 15, 2004, 
members and their terms of office is presented below. 


accompanied by the candidate information presented on 
the following pages. Your return ballot must be post- 
marked on or before March 1, 2004. The only official 


—Christina Lopez Morgan, Chair; James W. Clay, 
Harriet Egertson, Yolanda Garcia, Dan Haggard, Deborah 






OFFICERS 


Jane Wiechel (5/05) 
President 

Ohio Department of Education 

Center for Families, Students, 

and Communities 

Columbus, Ohio 


Dwayne Crompton (5/07) 
President-Elect 
KCMC Child Development 
Corporation 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Ruth Ann Ball (5/06) 
Vice President 
Center for Early Childhood 
Professional Development 
University of Oklahoma 
Moore, Oklahoma 


Sara Fritzell Hanhan (5/06) 
Secretary 

Early Childhood Education 

University of North Dakota 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Sue Russell (5/05) 
Treasurer 
Child Care Services Association 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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NAEYC Governing Board (Dates indicate end of term) 


Gina Barciay-McLaughlin (5/04) 


BOARD MEMBERS 


Inclusive Early Childhood 
Education Program 
College of Education 

University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Claire Chang (5/07) 
The St. Paul Foundation 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Julie Olsen Edwards (5/07) 
Cabrillo Community College 
Aptos, California 


Dominic F. Gullo (5/05) 
Elementary and Early Childhood 
Education 
Queens College, City University 
of New York 
New York, New York 


Deborah J. Hampton (5/05) 
Ecumenical Child Care Network 
Chicago, Illinois 
Sara Jackie Hill (5/07) 
Consultant/Graduate Student 
Cookeville, Tennessee 


Maryalice Howe (5/06) 
U.S. Army Child Development 
Programs 
Headquarters U.S. Army 
Alexandria, Virginia 












Hampton, and Sara Fritzell Hanhan 




































Kim Hughes (5/05) 
Project Enlightenment 
Wake County Public Schools 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Julienne C. Johnson (5/04) 
Front of the Bus Productions, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


Debra L. Lawrence (5/06) 
Child Care Connections 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Evelyn Wright Moore (5/04) 
Child Development Council 
of Brazoria County 
Angleton, Texas 


Christina Lopez Morgan (5/04) 
Child Development and 
Education Division 
DeAnza College 
Cupertino, California 


NAEYC presents the voting information 
appearing on pages 72-77 and online at 
www.naeyc.org as a service to NAEYC 
members. Your participation in this im- 
portant aspect of NAEYC governance 
demonstrates an active interest in your 
professional Association’s future and a 
commitment to young children. Vote to 
ensure that your voice is heard in deter- 
mining future directions for NAEYC! 


CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNING BOARD AFFILIATE LIAISON 


One member to be elected to a four-year term. 


My efforts on behalf of children and families 





As a researcher I work with children to explore their experiences in early 
childhood education settings. By listening to children, | form hypotheses to 
explore that could lead to a better understanding of appropriate practice. 

As an educator I support teachers as they connect child development 
theory with developmentally and culturally appropriate practice. This is my 
way of touching the lives of many children. 

Finally, | am a strong leader and vocal advocate on issues relating to chil- 
dren and families. As president of Georgia Association for Young Children 
and chair designate of the Affiliate Council, | work to influence and support 
change in the early childhood education system. 


Laura J. Johns 
Senior Associate, 
Professional Development 
Care Solutions, Inc. 


Atlanta, GA 


Contributions | would bring to NAEYC as a 
member of the Governing Board 





The contributions | can make to the NAEYC Governing 
Board include the following: 


¢ A strong work ethic 


* Knowledge of early childhood development and brain 
development 


¢ Perspectives and experience as an early care and educa- 
tion teacher, faith-based center director, for-profit and not- 


for-profit child care center manager, Affiliate Council and 
state leadership member 


e Listening and communication skills 
¢ Organizational development skills 
¢ A passion for the profession 


e Talent for creating environments and discussion forums 
conducive to the sharing of ideas freely and openly 


e A proven track record in resource development 


My view on how NAEYC as an organization can 
enhance the efforts of its members to better 
serve young children and families 





I believe NAEYC can enhance the efforts of its members 
by listening to the diverse perspectives each has regarding 
service to young children and families. As leaders we need 
to engage in dialogues about how children learn and how 
parents and teachers might support that learning; how 
NAEYC can support parents and teachers and our image of 
children as a community; and how change can be support- 
ive, not disruptive or exclusive. 

| am aware of the many initiatives and ways NAEYC has 
worked to include the voices of its membership; neverthe- 
less, we must all continue to identify new ways to hear 
voices more deeply by observing the field, interviewing 
members across the nation, meeting with State Affiliate 
members, and making discussion opportunities acces- 
sible, affordable, and welcoming. 

Once we have listened and heard from the NAEYC com- 
munity, then as a large group we can collaboratively con- 
tinue to put meaningful, individually and culturally appro- 
priate strategies in place to support our members as they 
support our future. 
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CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNING BOARD AFFILIATE LIAISON 


One member to be elected to a four-year term. 


My efforts on behalf of children and families 





Since 1979 I’ve been an active voice for children and families—as 
a preschool director, through Hawai’i AEYC activities at chapter and 
state levels, and now as faculty at Maui Community College. I have 
supported NAEYC Accreditation through my work as a validator. 
I’ve presented testimony at the Maui County Council and Hawai’i 
State Legislature on various issues relating to children and families. 
I believe that advocacy is very effective one-to-one; and the more 
people there are who have a consistent message, the more the mes- 
sage will multiply and the better it will be for children and families. 


Elaine Yamashita 
Associate Professor, 
Human Services 
Maui Community College 
Kahului, HI 


Contributions | would bring to NAEYC as a 
member of the Governing Board 





I bring the unique perspective of a homegrown leader 
from the diverse community that is Hawai'i, as a Maui 
Chapter Affiliate officer and Hawai’i State Affiliate board 
president. I’ve also participated at the national level via 
the Affiliate Council. | am eager to learn and to contribute 
what I can to the activities of the Governing Board. I used 
to feel that participation at this level would not be pos- 
sible for me, but now I realize that perhaps | can contrib- 
ute and be a model for others who similarly have come up 
through the ranks. 

] remember the first NAEYC Annual Conference | at- 
tended in 1991. As a preschool director of a small school, | 
could never afford the trip, so my staff secretly initiated a 
fund-raising effort that allowed me to attend. I never 
dreamed that in the future I would be able to afford to 
attend these conferences regularly. That support and 
experience have been invaluable. 

My experience as a validator since 1987 and as director 
of an accredited program gives me firsthand knowledge of 
the accreditation system. My current position as faculty in 
a community college has made apparent to me the reality 
of the challenges in professional development for our 
field. ’'ve been fortunate to live in a state where we have 
built a solid network of support for each other statewide. 
This perspective is important as NAEYC continues its 


support of Affiliates, accreditation, and professional devel- 
opment. 
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My view on how NAEYC as an organization can 
enhance the efforts of its members to better 
serve young children and families 





Getting the word out and with consistent messages to 
the membership is crucial. The recent work to strengthen 
our Affiliates is a step in the right direction. Making public 
policy and its ramifications real to our rank-and-file mem- 
bership will enhance NAEYC’s efforts on behalf of young 
children and families. This can happen through strength- 
ened Affiliates. Recent marketing initiatives are another 
step to be supported and built on. 

Continuing the work of making the image of NAEYC as 
the organization to call on or look to when there are issues 
regarding young children and families makes members 
proud to be part of a cutting-edge organization. Building 
Affiliates so that they are seen as a local voice for NAEYC 
is crucial to helping members create an image of them- 
selves as professionals and advocates every day through 
their work in providing high-quality care and education. 

I feel that the growing home-visiting practice of our field 
is one that deserves attention and support services. This 
sector really blends early childhood education and social 
services and can have a positive impact on families. 

| know that we continue to struggle to serve the various 
needs of the different sectors of the field, and | applaud 
the concerted efforts to reach the elementary school 
teachers and higher education faculty. Much has been 
done, and there is much more to do. I am excited to have 
the opportunity to be involved in the work. 





CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNING BOARD AT LARGE 


Two members to be elected to four-year terms. 


My efforts on behalf of children and families 





My career has been committed to providing and promoting high-qual- 
ity, affordable early care and education services to children. Accomplish- 
ments include directing the child care program for New York City’s first 
residential drug abuse program for homeless women with children. I’ve 
organized four yearly countywide children’s festivals, joining community 
agencies and institutions to offer information and education for children 
and their families. The Bronx KIDS Fest supports the work of the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children and the Children’s Defense Fund. 

Presently, | administer child care services and direct family child care 
training programs under the aegis of the City University of New York. 


Jorge E. Saenz De Viteri 
Executive Director 
Bronx Community College 
Child Development Center, Inc. 
Bronx, NY 


Contributions | would bring to NAEYC as a 
member of the Governing Board 





Governing boards establish policy and provide leader- 
ship, expertise, and guidance. As the father of a five-year- 
old daughter, my personal and professional commitment is 
to help provide leadership in the field. My diverse back- 
ground in early childhood includes over 20 years of experi- 
ence in the field of early childhood and over 14 years of 
managing child care and child-care-related programs. My 
experience covers teaching in the classroom; managing 
private and publicly funded early childhood settings; 
working with infant/toddler, Head Start, preschool, group 
day care, family child care, and school-age after-school 
care; and teaching undergraduate and graduate early 
childhood courses. In addition, my experience in coordi- 
nating a child care certificate program, preparing individu- 
als for the nationally recognized Child Development Asso- 
ciate (CDA) credential, and being an active AEYC board 
member of New York at local and state levels has prepared 
me with a knowledge and an awareness of many aspects of 
our field. 

My vigor and passion for the work that we do for chil- 
dren and families are restless. We need energy and diver- 
sity as well as a well-defined mission and vision. I am famil- 
iar with activities that promote collaboration, involve all 
the stakeholders, and improve outreach to underserved 
populations. | am familiar with the health services environ- 
ment, and I would bring to the Board a resource network 
that includes government health programs. My familiarity 
with media will aid our drive as advocates for increased 
funding for early childhood initiatives and programs. I 
relish implementing new programs, have a propensity 
for brainstorming, and creative marketing talents. My 
family background includes a second language (Span- 
ish), in which I am a fluent speaker and writer. 


My view on how NAEYC as an organization can 
enhance the efforts of its members to better 
serve young children and families 





NAEYC does a great job nationally with various publica- 
tions and marketing materials. However, more effort is 
needed at the State Affiliate and Affiliate Chapter levels to 
better inform and educate the early childhood profession- 
als. The reaffiliation process is a good way of getting 
groups at state and local levels to evaluate their work. 
This will help them focus and thus plan on various ap- 
proaches and strategies to ensure that members become 
more informed on ways to better serve children and their 
families. We at NAEYC need to look at our data and demo- 
graphic reports and determine if we are successfully 
reaching out to members at all levels. 

Through the work of State Affiliates and Affiliate Chap- 
ters, members can become more active. | believe the Affili- 
ate groups are a vital lifeline for the national organization. 
It is at the local level that members have the opportunity 
to grow as a professional as well as to be mentored in 
the organization. The mission and vision of NAEYC can be 
accomplished if we identify and provide the tools as well 
as support the means for Affiliates to provide growth pros- 
pects for members. Our membership must recognize the 
need to establish and widen NAEYC’s circle of partner- 
ships; collaborative activities in the communities must be 
encouraged. Of course, the focus needs to continue in 
educating, acknowledging, and recognizing that our life- 
long responsibility to be adult learners needs to be reiter- 
ated, and our commitment not to leave anyone behind 
must be sustained. 
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CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNING BOARD AT LARGE 


Two members to be elected to four-year terms. 


My efforts on behalf of children and families 





Committed to the power of family, | have spent 40 years coaching families, 
teaching children, and developing gifted teachers. Having touched thousands 
of families, I am still invigorated by the promise of our work. I have founded 
five schools for young children; advised towns and states regarding early edu- 
cation; spoken at international conferences; coached impoverished, homeless 
families and affluent ones through times of confusion and despair. An NAEYC 
leader, | started a local Affiliate Chapter, strengthened a State Affiliate, led re- 
gional policy for 10 years, served as Affiliate Alliance president and Affiliate 
Council observer, and now have joined the Strategic Plan Reviewer team. I’ve 
been an accreditation validator for 14 years, leading an NAEYC accredited pro- 
gram for 15 years. Through all, I listen for the voice of the family. 


Marcia Pioppi Galazzi 
Executive Director 
The Family Schools, Inc. 
Brewster, MA 


Contributions | would bring to NAEYC as a 
member of the Governing Board 





We must listen carefully to each other, the board mem- 
ber and the aide, the teacher and the director, the family 
and the policy maker. These conversations must happen 
with thoughtfulness, courage, vision, and hope, and be 
couched in good, spirited humor. Our profession’s finan- 
cial issues are not easy ones, but | am an early childhood 
administrator practiced at being fiscally challenged. I 
listen well to every story that each of us has to offer. | 
work hard to define problems, seeking the best of possible 
solutions in collaboration with those around me. 

I have had a broad range of leadership responsibilities, 
yet I continue to be directly involved in teaching young 
children. | am committed to embracing individual differ- 
ences in culture, race, learning style, and temperament. I 
serve on the National Panel on Mentoring, the Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Water Quality, as presidential 
delegate to the Rotary International Convention in Aus- 
tralia and lecturer at universities in Europe and the 
United States. 

Much of what | have learned about leadership has been 
from children who have taught me to imagine the future, 
to listen carefully, to find joy in new challenges, and to 
love the cleansing forgiveness of working out differences. | 
bring to the NAEYC Board a willingness to work eagerly, 
the experience to see issues from many points of view, and 
the discipline to stay the course until issues are shaped 
and moved forward in the continuing evolution that de- 
fines collaboration and success. 
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My view on how NAEYC as an organization can 
enhance the efforts of its members to better 
serve young children and famiiies 





NAEYC has developed phenomenal strength, vision, and 
definition in its recent growth. Despite the turmoil that 
comes with internal change, the voice of our organization 
is strong and clear. Our members have helped to lead the 
country to this moment, when polls declare young chil- 
dren among the country’s highest priorities closest to the 
hearts of our citizens. 

Through the new initiative Supporting Teachers, Stren- 
thening Families, this organization can now explore the 
amazing power of mentoring the nation’s families. By offer- 
ing our professional knowledge and capacity, we can bring 
families of young children an opportunity to learn and 
grow, supported by loving teachers who are paid well and 
continually nourished by professional development. Na- 
tional leadership, inclusive and performing at its highest 
capacity, will continue to lead us in solving difficult ques- 
tions of funding, impassioned by the need to move for- 
ward and to do so quickly because children cannot wait. 

As an adoring grandmother and skilled professional, | 
appreciate anew the radiant child whose learning bright- 
ens the family, when led by professionals committed to 
family support. Every child and family in our nation de- 
serves this experience. As a leader in our professional 
organization, I will continue to make every effort to bring 
family support to my community, my national and interna- 
tional work. Using truth, humor, and hard work, our orga- 
nization will continue to move from being promise makers 
to being promise keepers. 





CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNING BOARD AT LARGE 


Two members to be elected to four-year terms. 


My efforts on behalf of children and families 





My efforts are focused on articulating to public leaders the importance 
of early childhood education for all children. Although early childhood 
education greatly benefits children, families, and society, our country’s 
policies still leave most families and programs behind. | received a 
master’s in child development from Tufts University and an Ed.D. from 
Harvard University. | have spent the last 15 years of my life at the commu- 
nity level in Boston; the university level, in research lab and field work in 
Indonesia; and government levels, in the U.S. Senate and Massachusetts 
Department of Education, using my research and statistical skills to im- 
prove early childhood policies in Massachusetts and the United States. 


Jason Sachs 
Research and Policy Consultant 
Massachusetts Department of 
Education 
Early Learning Services 
Malden, MA 


Contributions | would bring to NAEYC as a 
member of the Governing Board 





Before working at the Massachusetts Department of 
Education (DOE), I spent eight years with a child care 
center that serves families with low incomes in Boston, 
where | realized that the lack of resources for community- 
based programs is a direct effect of poor government 
policy. My responsibilities at the DOE over the last five 
years center on research and policy including the over- 
sight of more than $125 million in grants to communities. 
The grants are diverse, ranging from family support and 
parent-child home visiting, to center-based and Head Start 
programs, to special education and kindergarten in the 
public schools. My work involves several initiatives to 
enhance program quality, such as the development of a 
career ladder and salary initiative, the implementation of 
early childhood standards, and helping communities de- 
velop policies for transition from preschool programs to 
the public schools. 

I have created several community needs assessment 
tools to help policy makers design programs that meet 
the local needs of parents and early childhood educa- 
tors across the state. In addition, | have taken the lead 
role in the Massachusetts Cost and Quality study, and I 
am currently working on an early childhood economic 
impact study. These efforts require me to work with 
diverse groups of energetic and passionate people (in- 
cluding boards, local coalitions, parents, and teachers). 

As a Board member | would like to continue my work 
nationally with state leaders to improve their data collec- 
tion systems for planning and advocacy. This idea is gain- 
ing traction from several national research organizations, 
and I believe that NAEYC, through its Affiliates and part- 
nerships, can play an important leadership role. 


My view on how NAEYC as an organization can 
enhance the efforts of its members to better 
serve young children and families 





Currently, early childhood programs function in a frag- 
mented system that does not sufficiently meet the needs 
of families. Depending on which state they reside in and 
their income levels, families receive markedly different 
early childhood experiences (quality, access, 
affordability). In addition to the work NAEYC does, the 
Association can and should play an expanded leadership 
role in guiding national policy toward creating a compre- 
hensive and cohesive system for all families. This effort 
will require systematic and coordinated data and policies to 
help leaders shape new visions. This is where I can con- 
tribute most. 

The good news is that research provides a clear agenda 
on how to impact policy. It is state and federal policy that 
lags behind. For instance, we know that we should have 
more educational opportunities for teachers and that 
teachers need to be paid substantially more for their 
work. We also know that we need high-quality accredited 
facilities or family child care homes that are affordable to 
any family who needs them. NAEYC should help policy 
makers create models to foster this kind of change. 

The vision is simple: it’s getting the American policy 
maker to shift focus from a reactionary, short-term, self- 
interested standpoint to a more purposeful, long-term 
investment. I do believe that the American public is begin- 
ning to understand the consequences of its priorities. It is 
my hope that NAEYC can position itself to play a substan- 
tive leadership role once this policy shift begins. 
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CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNING BOARD AT LARGE 


Two members to be elected to four-year terms. 


My efforts on behalf of children and families 





I am excited to work closely with early childhood education programs 
and family child care providers for children from birth to age three. | 
train and support professionals to enhance their practices. | pride myself 
on working with diverse community partners. We pool our resources to 
create quality programs for all children and rally for children and fami- 
lies through public policy efforts. This involvement grounds me firmly in 
the current issues facing direct service providers. 

As the immediate past president of California AEYC, | have been an 
outspoken advocate at local and state levels, keeping children and family 


issues at the forefront. 


Michelle Dolores Soltero 
Regional Trainer/Coordinator 
WestEd—Program for Infant/ 

Toddier Caregivers 
Partners for Quality 
Spring Valley, CA 


Contributions | would bring to NAEYC as a 
member of the Governing Board 





I will bring the following: 


e | believe that active listening is key to gathering multiple 
perspectives and that it is extremely important to con- 
sider different perspectives before we determine a course 
of action. To maintain a successful Association, we must 
consider all different points of view. 


¢ Building a consensus reflecting diverse opinions is one 
of my strengths. My decisions will be based on knowledge, 
experience, and careful analysis of each issue and reflec- 
tive of my strong commitment to developmental principles 
and shared leadership. 


¢ | seek to be informed about how decisions will support 
children. I look to others for their input and opinions. And 
through my interactions with members and the commu- 
nity, | am open, friendly, and easy to approach. | am inter- 
ested in what members have to say and their ideas about a 
better NAEYC. 


e During my tenure as a State Affiliate president, we faced 
the challenge of building and maintaining a strong, di- 
verse, inclusive association. The work is ongoing and calls 
for us to continue to be intentional in our course of action. 
We will need to evaluate yearly the effects of existing poli- 
cies as we move forward with new or revised policies. 


e My résumé lists a wide range of experiences in plan- 
ning, organizing, partnerships, information gathering, 
and teaching. 


As you reflect on these characteristics and those of a good 
board member, | believe I am compatible with what is 
needed for the Board. 
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My view on how NAEYC as an organization can 
enhance the efforts of its members to better 
serve young children and families 





NAEYC already has a strong foundation that can en- 
hance the efforts of its members. We must continue to 
think outside the box in our approaches and to use tech- 
nology more effectively and creatively for our work. 

NAEYC can enhance its efforts by the following: 


1. Provide venues (chat rooms, conferences ) for profession- 
als to talk about emerging issues. We must have access to 
the cutting edge issues for the field. 


2. Develop strategies to support local Affiliate Chapter devel- 
opment. There is a role for NAEYC and State Affiliates in 
this process. Strong Affiliates mean a strong membership. 


3. Create partnerships with local Affiliate Chapters to in- 
crease leadership opportunities for the members. \n order 
for grassroots leadership to flourish, we need ongoing 
training and mentoring. 


4. More public policy forums to increase members’ skills to 
work with elected officials. Public policy and public aware- 
ness are key to getting our message heard and trans- 
formed into policy through legislation. 


5. Enhance the communication system to learn more about 
what other AEYC activities are happening across the nation. 
There are exemplary projects and activities taking place in 
local Affiliate Chapters. How can we share good ideas? 


Probably a lot of ideas could have been cited, but I bring 
an immediate list of priorities. I realize that it will take the 
cooperation of the Board working together as a team to 
make these ideas a reality. | would be honored and | would 
love to be part of helping NAEYC achieve these goals for 
the Association. 
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Criteria for selecting presentations 
for the NAEYC 2004 Annual Conference 


2004 Annual Conference & Expo 
November 10-13 
Anaheim, California 


You can submit your 2004 proposal online at 
NAEYC’s Web site-www.naeyc.org. There are 
two deadlines for submissions: 


January 10, 2004—Mailed proposals must be post- 
marked by this date. 


January 23, 2004—Online proposals must be com- 
pleted by this date. You may submit new, edit existing, 
or withdraw proposals online until this time. To submit 
your proposal online, look for “Criteria for selecting 
presentations for the 2004 Annual Conference” 
at www. naeyc.org/conferences. 


Content priorities 


The purpose of the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children (NAEYC) is to lead and consolidate the efforts 
of individuals and groups working to achieve healthy devel- 
opment and constructive education for all young children. As 
a service to its more than 100,000 members and to further 
its goal of becoming a high-performing, inclusive organiza- 
tion, NAEYC is seeking 2004 Conference sessions on practi- 
cal experience and applied research in these areas: 
Accreditation Family Child Care 
Financing Early Childhood 
Systems 


Administration 
Advocacy/Public Policy 
Global Perspectives 
Head Start 
Health/Safety 


Affiliate Group Leadership 
Development 


Assessment/Portfolios/ 


Observation 
Challenging Behaviors 
Child Development 
Children with Disabilities 
Cultural/Linguistic Diversity 
Curriculum 
Early Language/Literacy 
EC Training/ Professional 

Development/Support 
ECE/Licensing 
Equity/Diversity 
Faith-Based ECE 


History 

Infants/Toddlers 

Kindergarten/Primary 

Kith and Kin/Relative Care 

Learning Settings/Equipment/ 
Materials 

Mathematics 

Men in ECE 

Parent/Family Relationships 
and Support 

Play 


Prevention of Harm to 
Children 


Eric Anderson 


Professional Preparation in 
Higher Education Programs 


Program Quality/Evaluation/ 


Science/Environment 
Social/Emotional Competence 
Standards/Child Outcomes 


Accountability State Pre-K Programs 


Reggio Emilia Stress/Resilience/Early 


Research (see 3e) Intervention 


School-Age Child Care Technology/Information 


Procedures for submitting a 
presentation idea 


1 » Type of session 
Please choose one of the following: 
One-hour session—limit, 3 presenters 
Two-hour seminar—limit, 6 presenters 
Three-hour Wednesday session—limit, 8 presenters 
Four-hour Wednesday session—limit, 10 presenters 
History seminar—usually 1 presenter 
Research poster session—limit, 3 presenters 
Longer time frames are very limited. If you are requesting 
a two-hour, three-hour, or four-hour session, please justify 
your need for a longer time frame. 


Note: NAEYC may choose to include your proposal as part of a 
Cluster Group discussion. Cluster groups are organized around 
specific topics for a one-and-a-half-hour time frame. Conference 
attendees can drop in at any time to discuss issues one-on-one or 
in small groups with presenters and colleagues. 


Disney’s California Adventure, fountain at night. 


©Disney. Photo courtesy of Anaheim/Orange County Visitor & Convention 
Bureau. 
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Anaheim, California 


2 « Main presenter and co-presenter(s) 
contact and Conference Final Program 
information 

If mailed, presentation requests must be typed or neatly printed. 
Please do NOT use abbreviations or acronyms for institution 
or school names, job titles, or cities. (The Conference Final Pro- 
gram will list presenter names and institutional affiliations.) The 
following information should be included: 

a. name, professional title, institutional affiliation, com- 
plete mailing address with ZIP code, e-mail, and day and 
evening telephone numbers (including area codes) of the 
individual submitting the request (main presenter); 

b. names, professional titles (job titles), institutional af- 
filiations, complete mailing addresses with ZIP codes, e-mail, 
and day and evening telephone numbers (including area 
codes) of all additional presenters; 

c. Please provide the following information for each pre- 
senter named on the proposal: 

Are you currently a member of NAEYC? 

Did you participate as a presenter in NAEYC’s 2003 
Conference in Chicago? 

In how many NAEYC Annual Conferences have you par- 
ticipated as a presenter? 

In order to obtain the broadest possible participation in 
the Conference and to further NAEYC’s goal of becoming a 
high-performing, inclusive organization, an individual’s 
name should appear on only one presentation request. 

NAEYC is not responsible for scheduling conflicts that 
might arise when an individual’s name appears on more than 
one proposal. 

Presenter Registration fee—It is expected that presenters 
at the NAEYC Annual Conference will register for the Confer- 
ence at a specially discounted fee. Presenter Registration in- 


formation will be sent to all those whose proposals are se- 
lected. 


3 » Proposal information 

a. topic track category (see “Content Priorities”) 

b. purpose of the proposed presentation: 

What will be the most important three or four learning 
outcomes from this session? 

What is the research or other professional knowledge 
base that supports this session’s content? 

How will this session benefit conferees and young chil- 
dren? 

How will the presenters actively engage participants as 
adult learners? 

c. suggested title of the proposed presentation. Please be 
sure your title accurately and concisely reflects the presenta- 
tion content—this is the only information that appears in the 
Conference Program. NAEYC will edit as necessary to clarify con- 
tent and for consistent editorial style. 

d. summary of content for proposed presentation; 

e. for Research submissions, include purpose/methods/ 
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Deadline for proposals 
submitted online— 
January 23, 2004! 


results/implications 
instead of a summary 

of content. Research sub- 
missions must be submitted online. All Research submissions 
will be peer reviewed and may be accepted as a session, semi- 
nar, or poster session. 

f. Please include a brief statement of each presenter’s quali- 
fications for presenting the proposed topic. 

g. Is this proposal being submitted on behalf of an NAEYC 
Affiliate Group or an official NAEYC Interest Forum? Please 
indicate the Affiliate Group or Interest Forum that is repre- 
sented. 

h. session type/format. If you would like a two-hour semi- 
nar, please include a brief statement justifying your need for 
two hours. If you are proposing a three-hour or four-hour 
Wednesday session, please briefly outline your plans. 

i. musical performance. Please indicate if this will be a mu- 
sical performance session. 

j. Meeting rooms will be set up for the duration of the Con- 
ference in theater style (rows of chairs) with a head table and 
appropriate microphone(s) and a display table. A limited 
number of meeting rooms will be set in round tables with 10 
chairs at each table with microphones and a display table. 

If you require a setup other than theater, please in- 
clude a brief statement explaining your needs. 

k. As a result of the ever-increasing costs of labor and equip- 
ment rental, NAEYC is able to provide only one piece (complete 
setup) of audiovisual equipment per Conference session. NAEYC 
is not able to provide LCD/PowerPoint projectors. 

Please select only one of the following: 

overhead projector with screen and projection stand 
slide projector with screen and projection stand 

¥2” vhs with 27” monitor and stand 

screen and projection stand 

In addition to one of the above, NAEYC will also provide 
a flip chart setup, if requested. If a presenter requires addi- 
tional equipment for her or his session, NAEYC will provide 
rental information. 

* Please indicate if you have any special requests regard- 
ing your proposed session. 


4a « Mailed submissions 
If mailing, send one clear, readable original to 

NAEYC 2004 Annual Conference 

1509 16th Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20036-1426 
DO NOT MAIL OR FAX ADDITIONAL COPIES. Please be sure 
to enclose a self-addressed postcard if you wish to receive 
acknowledgment of your proposal’s receipt. 


4s . Deadlines 


Mailed proposals must be postmarked no later than January 
10, 2004. 
Online proposals must be received by January 23, 2004. 
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NAEYC ACCREDITATION 


Developing NAEYC’s New 
Accreditation Assessment Tools 


Docvosoomnen of suggested 


performance criteria nears comple- 
tion. As a result, the work of creating 
the new accreditation assessment 
tools can begin in earnest. 

NAEYC and the Commission on 
NAEYC Early Childhood Program 
Standards and Accreditation Criteria 
are working on the task of developing 
accreditation assessment tools with a 
partnership team from the American 
Institutes for Research (AIR) and the 
University of California-Los Angeles 
(UCLA) Center for Improving Child 
Care Quality. 

NAEYC’s new accreditation system 
will require programs to be in compli- 
ance with each of its early childhood 
program standards to become NAEYC 
accredited. A number of different ways 
exist, however, to assess a program's 
compliance. The Association and the 
program standards/criteria commission 
would like its deliberations on this 
issue to be informed by a broad range 
of thinking. NAEYC and the commission 
are interested in receiving responses to 


the following questions and issues. 


1. A critical first question is how 
should compliance with a 
program standard be defined? 

¢ Should compliance with a standard 
mean compliance with every criterion 
under that standard? 

¢ Should NAEYC adopt a percentage 


requirement: for example, a program 





Stacie G. Goffin, Ed.D., is NAEYC’s senior 
consultant for early childhood program stan- 
dards and staffs the Commission on NAEYC 
Early Childhood Program Standards and 
Accreditation Criteria 

Lorelei R. Brush is a managing director of 
the American Institutes for Research in 
Washington, D.C., specializing in early child- 
hood education, measurement, and evalua- 
tion in the United States and abroad 
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Stacie G. Goffin with Lorelei R. Brush 


must meet 90 percent of the criteria 
under any standard to be in compli- 
ance? If yes, what is your recommen- 
dation for that percentage? Should 
the percentage differ for different 
program standards? 

e Should certain criteria be met 
absolutely? If yes, which ones would 
you recommend be required? 


2. NAEYC is considering a 
variety of approaches to 
measuring compliance: 

(a) One approach is to consider each 
program standard as describing a sys- 
tem of services. This approach is similar 
to that used in Head Start’s review pro- 
cess. To determine compliance with this 
approach, staff need to decide if an 
early childhood program has in place a 
system that supports meeting all of the 
criteria for a standard and that also can 
sustain compliance over time. Assessing 
an early childhood program’s compli- 
ance with each program standard in this 
way can help staff to think about their 
responsibilities in new ways by taking 
the big-picture view. This approach may 
be hard to implement because it re- 
quires users to think about how the 
pieces of a program fit together to meet 
children’s interests and needs. This 
emphasis is more big picture and less 


concrete in its focus on the daily perfor- 
mance of teachers and administrators. 

¢ Is a system of services approach 

appealing? If so, in what way? 

Would it work in your program? 

e What are its disadvantages? 

(b) A second approach to measur- 
ing compliance with each program 
standard is to construct scales 
ranging from 1 to 5 or 1 to 7 and ask 
staff to rate their program along the 
scale (for example, from poor to 
excellent). Since many early child- 
hood educators know the Early 
Childhood Environment Rating Scale 
and similar measures, this scale-type 
approach has the advantage of being 
familiar. Several criteria could be 
combined to form each scale. This 
approach requires considerable 
training, however, for consistent 
implementation, and programs may 
not have the expertise and/or 
resources to provide such training. 

¢ What is appealing about this 

rating scale approach? Would it 

work in your program? 

¢ What are its disadvantages? 

(c) A third approach is to measure a 
program’s compliance with each crite- 
rion. A scale developed for this pur- 
pose might look like a checklist, simi- 
lar to the assessment tools currently 
used by programs during the self- 
study process. This kind of tool dem- 
onstrates the importance of every 
criterion (an advantage) but, as is 
currently the case, would likely be 
very long (a disadvantage). 

e What is appealing about this 

checklist approach? Would it work 

in your program? 


e What are its disadvantages? 


Suggested Performance Criteria 


Performance criteria suggested by the Commission on NAEYC Early 
Childhood Program Standards and Accreditation Criteria are now online 
(www.naeyc.org/accreditation/nextera/asp). We hope that you will review 
them if you have not already and provide your input to the program stan- 
dards/criteria commission and its technical resource teams. 

Your comments will be carefully considered. Following this review process, 
the revised accreditation performance criteria will be placed on NAEYC’s 
Web site for final review in late February or early March 2004. 
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3. NAEYC’s process of 
accreditation will continue to 
have these three steps 
selfstudy—during which staff systemati- 
cally examine their own program and 
use the results for self-improvement, 

self-assessment—during which staff 
summarize their program’s level of 
compliance with accreditation 
criteria and indicate readiness for 
an accreditation visit, and 

external review process—at which time 
NAEYC assessors visit a program to 
observe a program’s performance on 
the accreditation criteria. 

¢ The measurement tools could be the 

same or could differ for each of these 

steps. Of the three assessment pro- 

posals described in question 2, which 

approach do you think is best for 

each of the three steps? 


1. If NAEYC were to ask early 
childhood programs to examine each 
criterion for the self-study and then 
to use only a subset of these criteria 
for the self-assessment submitted to 

the NAEYC Academy for Early 


Childhood Program Accreditation: 


¢ Could you identify some criteria 
that are more valuable than others? 
e Would it make a difference to your 
program if some criteria counted 
more than others? 


In responding to these questions, 
please give your rationale, which will 
assist us in better understanding your 
view and its relationship to other views 
received. Your thoughts and reasoning 
can be shared with the Association and 


the commission at program/ 
standards_criteria@naeyc. org or 
mailed to NAEYC Program Standards/ 
Criteria, 1509 16th Street, NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036-1426. 
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“EZ7-CARE2 saves me over 10 hours 
of administrative time per week.” 


Patricia Field, Winston Prouty Center, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Our customers use EZ-CARE@ because it saves 
them time. If you're slowed down by software that’s 
not meeting your needs, EZ-CARE2 can help! 


e Easy to use, powerful features automate and 


reduce administrative tasks. 


¢ Completly integrated. Enter information only 
once and access it whenever you need it. 


e Adaptable and flexible, designed to fit the way 


your center operates. 


How will you use your extra 10 hours 
per week? Try EZ-CARE2 today! 





Try before 

you buy! > 
Call or 

order 

online. 











1-800-220-4111 


www.softerware.com 


Center Management Software 
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regs and Trail Walks 


Connecting Young Children and Nature 


ve = & 
“I like frogs, the way they hop. They sleep under the * #.*" 
ice and they go in the mud. Sometimes in the water . st 
you see snakes. Snakes don’t have legs; they slither.” 


“| like going on nature walks. We look for sticks, rocks, 
and leaves, and we also look for things in the pond.” 


... are the comments of 
some enthusiastic and curious 
children, busy discovering the 
natural world as students of the 
Beginner’s Nature Program, a 
unique nature-focused preschool at 
the New Canaan Nature Center in 
Connecticut. For more than 35 
years, children have delighted in 
daily rambles in our woods and 
meadows. In fact, this kind of direct 
experience with the outdoors forms 
the core of the curriculum at the 
Beginner’s Nature Program. 


Priscilla P. Woyke, M.S.Ed., is director 
of early childhood programs at the New 
Canaan Nature Center in New Canaan, 
Connecticut, and teaches early childhood 
courses at Norwalk Community College. 


Photos courtesy Beginner’s Nature 
Program staff. 
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The program serves three- 
through five-year-olds, with an em- 
phasis on direct sensory experi- 
ences with the natural world. We 
hope to instill in children an aware- 
ness of and appreciation for the 
world around them. We integrate 
environmental education into our 
curriculum—not as a separate sub- 
ject but as an essential element in 
art, music, math, language and lit- 
eracy, dramatic play, and other 
curriculum areas. This nature-based 
curriculum supports children’s 
learning of social, emotional, cogni- 
tive, creative, and physical skills. 

From birth, children have an avid 
desire to learn about the world 
around them—a desire that, if nur- 
tured, can lead to a lifelong love of 
learning. Young children learn best 


Priscilla P. Woyke 








through hands-on learning experi- 
ences in environments well 
matched to their ages and stages of 
development. At the Beginner’s 
Nature Program, the learning envi- 
ronment includes the outdoors. 

Daily trail walks are a unique 
aspect of our preschool program. 
Every day, regardless of weather 
conditions, every class goes outside 
for a leisurely amble through the 
grounds—40 acres of ponds, 
streams, forests, and fields. Along 
the way the children balance on 
fallen logs, clamber over old stone 
walls, and edge into streams. They 
collect sticks, stones, and fallen 
leaves. They peer into holes, pursue 
bugs and butterflies, and search for 
salamanders and insects in and 
under logs, frogs on lily pads, and 
water snakes in the pond. 

Although few preschool programs 
have access to a 40-acre natural 
setting, most can include nature 
education in the curriculum. Ruth 
Wilson, in Fostering a Sense of 
Wonder During the Early Childhood 
Years (1993), explains that environ- 
mental education based on life 
experiences should begin during 
the very earliest years of life, before 
children enter school. Experiences 
with nature play a critical role in 
shaping lifelong attitudes, values, 
and patterns of behavior toward 
natural environments. 

Ruth Wilson’s (1996) rationale for 
environmental education during the 
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early years is based on two major 
premises: 


1. Children must develop a sense of 
respect and caring for the natural 
environment during their first few 
years of life or be at risk for never 
developing such attitudes. 

2. Positive interaction with the 
natural world is an important part 
of healthy child development, and 
such interactions enhance learning 
and quality of life over the span of 
one’s lifetime. 


How does an early childhood 
center implement these goals? I 
suggest a three-step program with 
the mnemonic of AWE-Activity, Won- 
der, and Environmental Education. 


Activity 





Environmental education teach- 
ers need to give children opportuni- 
ties to use their senses—to go out- 
doors and see, feel, smell, and listen 
to nature. In most settings children 
and teachers can feel the rain, 
splash in puddles, catch snowflakes 
on their mittens, listen to the wind, 
smell new grass or flowers, or frolic 
in fall leaves. Teachers can encour- 
age children to observe the trees in 
their neighborhoods. They can plan 
discovery walks so children can 
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collect natural 
objects that have 
fallen to the 
ground, such as 
pinecones and 
leaves. Back in 
the classroom, 
children can use 
their collections 
for art, science, 
math, or music 
experiences. A 
display of rocks, 
leaves, shells, 
and pinecones in 
the science area 
will invite chil- 
dren to touch 
and learn by sorting, classifying, 
counting, comparing, and examining 
the items. 

Nature study field trips can be as 
simple as a walk around the block. 
In the middle of most cities there 
are trees, squirrels, and bugs as well 
as pigeons and other birds along 
with florists, pet shops, grocery 
stores, and fresh produce 
markets. Take along small 
magnifying glasses and 
clipboards so children can 
make notes and drawings 
of what they see and hear. 

As with any field trip, 
teachers should plan 
follow-up activities and 
discussions to extend chil- 
dren’s explorations and 
learning. Children can 
reflect on and represent 
the trip through drawing, 
painting, building with 
blocks, or writing. In the 
winter the group can look 
for signs of animal tracks 
in the snow or mud, then 
re-create the tracks using 
playdough, clay, or plaster. 

Art activities allow chil- 
dren to experience nature 
by touching and examining 
their found items. Add 
objects from the natural 
world to the art center so 


children can use the items in their 
collages and paintings. Have chil- 
dren attach a large sheet of paper to 
a tree of their choice with tape or 
push pins then rub the paper with 
crayons or pencils until they see 
the outline of the bark. They can 
also create leaf prints indoors in the 
art area. Children place a paper 
over the vein side of the leaf and 
rub with crayons or pencils or they 
paint the vein side and then press 
the leaf on clean paper. 

During the winter months, 
children can make bird feeders to 
hang outside the classroom win- 
dows. Planting activities are viable 
year-round. If the class is studying 
weather, let children make wind- 
socks and fly them outdoors ona 
windy day. 

Language and literacy, music, and 
art activities can all focus on 
natural concepts. When studying 
butterflies, children can make wings 
out of brown grocery bags with 
handles and move to music. Chil- 





dren might try crawling like a turtle, 
curling up like a caterpillar, walking 
like a duck, or chewing like a 
squirrel. There are many songs that 
reinforce nature concepts. 


Wonder 





One important goal in any nature- 
based education is to foster a child’s 
sense of wonder. To quote Rachel 
Carson from her book The Sense of 
Wonder ([1956] 1998), “It is not half 
so important to know as to feel.” 

In our program, we have our own 
conception of the word wonder. 
Wonder happens when a child rolls 
a log over and finds a colony of tiny 
creatures, observes birds coming to 
feast at the bird feeder he has 
made, or watches pigeons nest 
under the school building’s eaves. 

A sense of wonder cannot be 
taught, but children develop it 
through discovery and positive 
experiences with nature and 
outdoors. Begin with simple nature 
experiences in the immediate 
environment. Is there a garden or a 
park your class could visit? Encour- 
age children to watch the activities 
of birds or squirrels from the 
window. Bring snow inside and let 
children play with it at the sensory 
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table. Create a classroom 
window box where children 
can plant bean sprouts, 
vegetables, or flowers and 
watch them grow. “Growing 
things allows children to 
experience the life cycle, to 
anticipate change in seasons, 
and to tend and care for life” 
(Greenman 1988, 185). 
Developing wonder 
through nature study is 
important because it allows 
children to be themselves. As 
Marcia Bowden explains in 
Nature for the Very Young 
(1989), children at play in 
nature are free to do child- 
like things such as exclaim, 
wonder, and explore. Beyond 
that, nature experiences can foster 
values in young children. As chil- 
dren learn that they are part of our 
natural world, they gain respect and 
appreciation for the environment 
and other living things. 


Environmental education 





The third element of a nature- 
oriented education is to teach 
children to respect and care for the 
natural world. Children eagerly go 
on antilitter or cleanup walks 
because they revel in the satisfac- 
tion of making a real 
contribution to their 
community. To ensure 
health and safety, 
teachers need to 
watch what children 
pick up and make sure 
they all wash their 
hands once back in the 
classroom. 

Another way to help 
children learn to 
protect and respect 
nature is to involve 
them in the care of 
plants and animals. 

For example, helping 
to water the plants can 
be one of the tasks on 


the classroom job chart. The 
children in our program bring in 
lettuce and carrots to feed the 
classroom guinea pigs. They play 
with and feed the animals and even 
build houses and mazes in the block 
area for the guinea pigs to run 
through. We teach the children to 
do no harm to insects or other 
living creatures found inside or 
outside the classroom. And they 
learn never to pick branches or 
leaves off living plants or trees— 
instead, they know to look on the 
ground for items that have fallen. 
We should not expect young 
children to think they must “save” 
planet Earth, but they are old 
enough to appreciate the beauty of 
nature and to begin to develop 
ecologically sound behaviors. Ruth 
Wilson (1993, 20) gives us a few 
simple rules that are appropriate 
for young children: 
¢ Take care of plants and other 
living things. 
¢ Keep the air, water, and earth 
clean and free from pollution. 


e Respect the lives of animals and 
humans alike. 


e Use only what you need. 
e Plant flowers and trees. 
e Pick up trash. 
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Children and adults alike can conserve water and 
paper. For example, children can draw on both sides 
of sturdy pieces of paper. Practice recycling in the 
classroom by saving and reusing many different 
things: paper towel tubes, poilystyrene packaging 
peanuts, wrapping paper, juice lids, milk jug and soda 
bottle tops, bread tags, corks, and even the outside 
rinds from Clementines eaten at snacktime. Ask 
families to contribute to the collection. Use recycled 
items for learning materials (for example, sorting and 
counting) and in art projects. Children learn to care 
for the environment when they see adults demonstrat- 
ing concern for the planet. 


Conclusion 





Adults should encourage children’s natural curiosity 
and strive to teach them to love and respect both the 
environment and themselves. With persistence, nur- 
turing, and encouragement, this love will last a life- 
time. Rachel Carson ([1956] 1998, 55) once said, “If a 
child is to keep alive his inborn sense of wonder ... he 
needs the companionship of at least one adult who 
can share it, rediscovering with him the joy, excite- 
ment, and mystery of the world we live in.” Perhaps 
that one special adult is a preschool teacher who en- 
courages children to explore, discover, and wonder. 
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Suggestions for Integrating Environmental 
Education into the Classroom 


Manipulative area. Add puzzles, games, and small 
figures that relate to nature. For a fine motor activity, draw 
pictures of leaves, apples, or animals on cardboard and 
punch holes around the outlines of the images. Provide 
thick yarn or shoelaces for children to lace through the 
holes. Put pebbles, pieces of bark, small logs, trees, and 
blocks with pictures of animals and trees in the block area. 


Sensory table. In addition to sand and water, add dirt 
for worms; crisp, colorful fall leaves; a variety of pine- 
cones; shells in the sand; and toy frogs in the v. ater for a 
pond study. Offer funnels, magnifying glasses, and 
spoons for exploration and experimentation. 


Music area. For background listening, offer tapes and 
CDs featuring sound recordings of nature, such as wind in 
the trees, ocean waves, rain, and spring frogs. Use natural 
materials as musical instruments—items like tree pods 
and shells work well. 


Art area. Natural materials are free, real, concrete, and 
easy to use in prints, and rubbings. Search for colors on 
outdoor walks. 


Dramatic play. Transform a traditional house-play area 
into an animal hospital serving stuffed animals, a fall fruit 
stand, a garden shop, a hibernation cave, or a tent for 
wilderness camping. 


Language and literacy area. Include nature 
magazines such as Your Big Backyard (from the National 
Wildlife Federation); classmade books about nature 
experiences; catalogs of flowers, plants, and other natural 
items; animal puppets; flannel board animal characters 
and stories; and audiotapes with stories and songs about 
nature. Teachers can select books that foster a love for 
nature and have beautiful illustrations and photographs. A 
few examples are A Tree /s Nice, by Janice May Udry; The 
Snowy Day, by Ezra Jack Keats; The Salamander Room, 
by Anne Mazer; and any of the books by Eric Carle. 


Outdoor activities. Many young children are eager to 
explore the unstructured natural world. They want to 
splash in puddles and run their fingers through sand or 
dirt. Teachers should encourage these activities. Even 
sidewalks can provide opportunities to observe nature—a 
colony of ants or sprouting weeds. 


Schools and child care programs can construct a natural 
area on their property, using bird feeders and baths or by 
bringing logs, rocks, dirt, tree stumps, and sand to the area. 
Children and teachers can plant flowers that attract 
butterflies or use commercial butterfly feeders. In smaller 
areas, children can plant vegetables and flowers in con- 
tainer gardens. 
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Child Care on 
Top of the World 


Amy Laura Dombro with Pernille Weis-Fogh 


ullungen barnehage (Coal Kids’ kindergarten) 
serves 47 children, ages one through six, and their 
families in Longyearbyen, a settlement of 1,500 people 
600 miles south of the North Pole. To locate 
Longyearbyen on a map, first find Norway, then the 
North Pole. Longyearbyen is the largest settlement on 
Svalbard, the set of islands halfway between. These 
islands—home to the midnight sun, polar night, north- 
ern lights, and ice bear—are under Norway’s sover- 
eignty, regulated by the Svalbard Treaty of 1920. 


Amy Laura Dombro is the author of many articles and books in 
the early childhood field and is based in New York City. Recently 
she has been focusing on listening to and recording the stories 
of teachers and programs. She looks forward to returning to 
Kullungen and to experiencing Svalbard’s polar night. 


Pernille Weis-Fogh is executive director of the program in 
Kullungen barnehage, Svalbard Samfunnsdrift, Svaibard, 
Norway. She worked as a pedagogue with children in psychiat- 
ric institutions for five years and since with preschool children in 
different programs in Denmark and, for the last 15 years, in 
Norway. 


Photos courtesy of Amy Laura Dombro. 
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The program’s name calls forth the town’s mining 
roots. The settlement was named after American John 
Monroe Longyear, who established the first mine there 
in 1906. Coal from the dark-peaked mountains on the 
edges of town heats and lights homes and businesses as 
it has been doing for close to 100 years. Kullungen is 
administered by Svalbard Samfunnsdrift (SSD), a 
concern which oversees Longyearbyen services, 
including its heat and light, water, cultural experiences, 
and kindergartens. 

At Kullungen children are divided into three age 
groups, called gruver (mines). In Gruve 1 there are 11 
children ages one and two; Gruve 2 has 15 children ages 
two-and-a-half through four; and Gruve 3 serves 21 
children ages four to six. Each gruve is guided by one 
head teacher (or pedagogue) and two assistants. 

As you will see, much of the children’s play and work 
at Kullungen reflects the climate, wildlife, and way of 
being here on top of the world. Like quality programs 
everywhere, Kullungen is grounded in children’s every- 
day routines and experiences (Dombro, Colker, & Dodge 
1999; Espinosa 2002). “We live in a beautiful and a harsh 
place,” says Pernille Weis-Fogh, originally from Denmark 
and director of the program. “We want the children to be 
happy for the nature that surrounds them.” 

When I was in Longyearbyen two summers ago to join 
a nature cruise, I was attracted to Kullungen’s windows, 
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where children’s artwork is always displayed. The 
uniqueness of each piece led me to talk with Pernille. | 
was thinking that perhaps a small town in Scandinavia 
might reveal the answers to some enduring questions: 
How do we create quality learning experiences for 
children? How do we build responsive relationships 
between teachers, children, and families? Of course, 
what I discovered, when Pernille stopped laughing, is 
that she too is still trying to find answers. 

The conversation we began that summer’s day 
continued via e-mail. When Pernille invited me to come 
and stay with her and spend some time at Kullungen, | 
couldn’t refuse. And so | packed up and headed North 
in March 2003. In the windows, yellow construction 
paper suns shone in celebration of Solfest, the return of 
the sun after four months of the polar night. It had been 
back only for four days when | arrived. 

I share this story of my visit to Kullungen and some 
samples of children’s work, because 
sometimes it is easier to see our every- 
day lives by looking at what is the same 
and different far away. 


Respect for the individual child— 
Building a community of kindness 


is 





Like all high-quality early child- 
hood programs, Kullungen strives 
to honor the individual as a part of 
the larger learning community (Katz 
1985). The children’s painted suns, 
each one different yet together 
brightening the windows, reflect 
the attention and respect the adults 
pay to each of the children as they 
learn to be members of a commu- 
nity in which people communicate, 
cooperate, and are kind to one 
another. “Here in our house, we try 
to help children believe in them- 
selves, their future, and in other 
people,” says Pernille. “We guide 
children as necessary so they have 
positive attitudes toward them- 
selves and others.” 

That atmosphere quickly became 
apparent to me. When the teachers 
in Gruves 2 and 3 explained that | 
spoke English but was just learning 
Norwegian, the children listened 
carefully, then looked at me and 
smiled. The next day a three-year- 
old gestured for me to sit next to 
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her: “Komme her Amy,” she said. She looked me in the 
eye, held up her fingers one by one, and slowly started 
counting, “En, to, tre,” mirroring the care, attention, and 
pleasure in learning that I saw adults sharing with 
children during my stay. 


It all begins with the adults 





Pernille’s number one goal as director is to create an 
environment that leads to learning and social compe- 
tence. Key to this, she believes, is the staff. To be a 
good teacher, each person with his and her own person- 
ality, strengths, and weaknesses must respect them- 
selves and their colleagues and work and learn as a 
team (Rinaldi 1994). “If we want adults to educate and 
care for young children in responsive ways,” Pernille 
says, “we need to pay attention to the environment we 
create for the adults. | want staff to feel Kullungen is 

their second home and to be proud to be part of 
what we do here together.” 

Pernille creates regular opportunities for staff to 
meet together, learn together, and play together. 
She openly shares her own questions and admits 
when she makes a mistake. At the same time she 
sets clear expectations and holds staff to them. 
Over time the teachers have come to appreciate 

what they—and col- 
leagues—know and can 
do. This gives them 
confidence to try out 
new ideas, ask for help 
when necessary, learn 
from mistakes, and 
celebrate successes. 
Conversations with 
several teachers con- 
firmed this: “You don’t 
have to know everything 
to work in Kullungen, but 
you do have to be willing 
to learn.” “Kullungen is a 
work in progress. It is not 
perfect. When problems 
arise, they are addressed 
openly and directly.” 
Because they are 
learners too, Kullungen’s 
teachers—and director— 
have precious insight 
into the children as well 
as great respect and 
clear expectations for 
them. They know the 





excitement, fear, awkwardness, and 
joy that come with trying something 
new. Drawing on their early child- 
hood training and personal experi- 
ence, they give children the space 
and time and the guidance and 
support they need to learn. 


Three differences ! could 
see and feel 





I had five days at Kullungen. As 
the days went by, | noticed three 
things that looked and felt different 
from some early childhood pro- 
grams in the United States. 

First, the staff and families are 
more homogeneous than those found ina 
typically diverse U.S. program. At first I thought this 
would make things much easier. But homogeneity also 
can be a challenge unless staff make it a priority to talk 
with and learn from the families, as opposed to making 
assumptions about how and why families believe and 
do what they do (Gonzalez-Mena 2001). 

Second, at Kullungen the adults are not the center of 
what goes on in the classroom. Of course, they present 


and oversee activities, such as making a group mural, 
singing and telling a flannel board story, building an ice 


house, painting, or taking the Ice Bear Club for a trip. 

The Ice Bear Club is a good example. These five-year- 
olds from Gruve 3 who will begin school the following 
year meet every Tuesday. With their teachers, they 
move out into the world. Over the course of the year, 
teachers make a book for each child in the club. On the 
cover are self-portraits; inside are children’s stories, 
quotes, drawings, photographs, and relevant articles 
that children and families will take home at the end of 
the year. 


Outdoors there are some 
sliding toys, riding toys, 
and shovels available. The 
rest is up to children’s 
imagination. Teachers 
watch as children play, 
offering an occasional 
helping hand or bit of 
guidance, but for the most 
part, children are on their 
own, and their imagina- 
tions soar. In a large hill of 
snow, they excavate a 
mine. After some heavy 
digging, the miners take a 
well-deserved break. 


Children’s paintings of arctic foxes reflect the 
animal’s winter coat in the polar night. When 
local painter Olaf Storo came to paint with the 
children, he brought blue and white, the colors 
of the spring sky and snow. 


“We have goals in mind for our trips,” explains Hilde, 
a teacher. “But what we see and do on the way is most 
important. A trip to Isbreen, a glacier, to look for fossils 
was so successful that the backup fossils that Hilde 
brought, just in case, stayed in her pocket. 

Here is what the members of the Ice Bear Club had to 
say about their adventure: 
© We drive a car. 
e | told my daddy we are looking for an ice bear. 
¢ We eat inside the old dog kennel [abandoned for a 
long time and cleaned]. 
e We pretend to be a dog. 
“On this trip,” Hilde notes, “the kennels were a big hit.” 

After Christmas the Ice Bear Club spent two months 
visiting the school the children will attend. In spring 
the focus was on skiing. “We want children to enjoy 
skiing,” says Hilde, “so we spend lots of time talking 
about how the right clothes keep you warm and make a 
point of stopping to enjoy hot chocolate and biscuits 
along the way.” 
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Kullungen teachers are guides (New 1990). They are 
aware of what children are doing and step in only when 
needed, which is not often. There were moments I had 
to sit on my hands—and | am a firm believer in giving 
children the chance to work things out. I saw children 
help each other find a book, snap together wooden 
tracks for a train, free a riding toy that got stuck in the 
snow, and cover a doll with a blanket. Over five days, I 
saw only three occasions when an adult helped negoti- 
ate sharing; the rest of the time children figured things 
out on their own. 

On afternoons when the wind chill is above -25 C 
(-13°F), the children in Gruves 2 and 3 play outdoors. 
The one- and two-year-olds in Gruve 1 go out in the 
morning, then nap in the afternoon in covered carriages 
on a semi-enclosed porch, a toddler’s version of snug- 
gling in a warm sleeping bag in a tent. In the winter, 
children wear three layers under their one-piece snow- 
scooter suits, as well as hats, gloves, scarves, and often 


face masks. Learning to dress appropriately starts early. 


“It’s a big part of life here,” explains Bibbi, a pedagogue. 
“We try to make it as easy as possible—for everyone.” 


F; 


There is a clear procedure in place and everyone 
knows the drill. Each child gets clothes from the hook 
labeled with his or her name, piles everything on a spot 
on the floor, sits down, and gets to it. To make things 
more manageable, children go out and come indoors in 
small groups of three or five. Of course, teachers 
encourage and help. But by this time of the year, many 
of the twos and young threes manage on their own, 
except for some adult tugging, straightening, and 
snapping. | saw just how well when I tried to help a 
child hang her coat up. “Nei,” she said, shaking her 
head, as I started to drape her coat over her assigned 
hook. She took the coat, showed me the loop inside the 
collar, handed me the coat to hold, climbed up ona 
bench, and put the loop over the hook herself. | realized 
that only by using the loop could she get all her clothes 
to fit on the hook. 

Finally, I noticed that teachers in Kullungen allow 
children much more space and physical freedom than 
children in the United States experience. For example, | 
watched a one-year-old climb up on a low bench to 
reach her family book. Children in Gruves 2 and 3 go 


The children build an ice house, an arctic variation on water 
play. Malfrid, a teacher in Gruve 2, explains, “The process is 
the best part, more important than the house itself. We freeze 
blocks of water in milk cartons, then mix a huge pot of slush 
that holds the blocks together when it freezes. The children 
like to stir and slap on the slush with a wooden spoon.” As 
they work on the house, Malfrid and the children talk about 
what colors to make the water, how long it takes the ice 
blocks to freeze (not very), how the water in the cartons 
expands as it freezes, and turn taking. “Now lots of children 
want to make houses at home,” reports Malfrid. “Parents are 
asking me how to color the water [by adding bits of crepe 
paper], and ice houses are being built across the town.” 
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into small rooms, where toys and housekeeping props 
are kept, and close the door while they play. Outside 
there were several moments when! started to move 
toward a climbing child who looked to be in a precari- 
ous spot, only to see him lower himself to the ground or 
reach the top of a snow mound. It was as if given the 
chance to be safe, the children learn to take it. 

One teacher explains, “We give children the chance to 
explore. We watch and step in if they are in danger. At 
the same time, we take care not to get in their way if we 
don’t have to. As we see it, a scraped knee is part of 
growing up and learning to handle bigger scrapes later 
in life.” As Pernille pointed out one evening, “Here we 
fear the polar bears, not a lawsuit from the parents.” 


Conclusion 





| went to the top of the world looking for answers. 
What | found there were colleagues who know about 
children, openly share questions, and work as a team 
day by day to find answers and make their quality 
program even better. 

Pernille and | plan to keep in touch. There’s so much 
to talk about and learn. 





Copyright © 2004 by the National Association for the Education 
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What Is It Like to Live 600 Miles 
from the North Pole? 


Here is what some of Longyearbyen’s children have 
to say: 


* Why do people live on Svalbard? | don’t really know, 
but there aren’t many living here. Anyway, there are 
more polar bears living here than people. | can tell 
you that. 

* WARNING FOR ALL TOURISTS: There is nothing to 
do up here. There are no bowling halls or cool sports 
like baseball. Rumors spread fast. Tourists buy up the 
milk. It’s not allowed to pick the flowers. It’s cold. 
Don’t come up here. 


* | love the smell of Svalbard. It smells cold and clean 
and snow and stars. It is good to stand in the window 
and draw all this into your body. 

* | like to live on Svalbard but it is too naked here. 
How about some trees and more animals? 

Source: Barn og unge pa Svalbard: Overst pé jordkloden (Chil- 


dren and young people of Svalbard). 2000. Orkana forlag, 
Norway: Svalbard Samfunnsdrift. 


Children from Gruve 1 are eager and proud to help unpack the 
weekly groceries. Side by side with an adult, who assumes the 
children can and will participate, the toddlers pull off the sticky 
packing tape and carry tubs of margarine and cartons of milk to 
the refrigerator. Later they have fun climbing in the empty boxes. 
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Che Moral ot the Story Is... 


Using Children’s Literature 
in Moral Education 


Moral education 
mainly centers 
around three con- 
cepts and their 
applications to 
everyday life issues: 
fairness, human 
welfare, and 
human rights. 


Kevser Koc and Cary A. Buzzelli 


e probably all know the familiar tale of 
the diligent hen who chooses not to 
share any cake with her lazy cat, dog, 
and mouse friends because they 
refused to help her bake it. After Mrs. 
Green reads The Little Red Hen to her kindergartners, 
five-year-old Eren raises his hand and declares, “I think 


the hen should have shared with her friends.” Scme of 
the children agree; others don’t. 

Mrs. Green senses their interest in discussing issues 
of fairness and right and wrong, so she asks, “Why do 
you think the Little Red Hen should share the cake?” 

A lively discussion follows. “Because sharing is nice,” 
some children say, or “They would be friends if they 
shared.” Others point out that the other animals didn’t 
help her bake it so they don’t deserve a piece of cake. 
One girl suggests, “They might have small pieces.” 

Mrs. Green then asks, “If the Little Red Hen did decide 
to share, how do you think she should divide the cake 
among the others? What would be a fair way to divide it?” 

Many educators encounter similar opportunities to 
talk with children about issues of fairness or about what 
is right and wrong. Moral education is the process 
whereby teachers and other adults support children’s 
growing understanding of right and wrong, their ability 
to think critically about how their actions affect the 
well-being of others, and their expression of values such 
as caring, respect for others, and responsibility. Every- 
day situations are opportunities for adults to talk with 
children about moral dilemmas. 

Our view of moral education encompasses that of 
Nucci (1997) and others in that moral education mainly 
centers around three concepts and their applications to 
everyday life issues: fairness, human welfare, and 
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human rights. Consistent with these focal points, moral 
education begins in the early years by promoting the 
development of individuals who respect the rights of 
others, treat all individuals with dignity, and act in 
compassionate ways toward all. 

Teachers always face moral dilemmas in the class- 
room. For example, teachers must consider how much 
assistance they should provide children in activities or 
how and when to intervene in children’s conflicts. 
Moral questions drive the selection of curriculum, strat- 
egies of instruction, assessment processes, and all 
teacher-student and student-student interactions. All 
educational activi- 
ties implicitly con- 
vey some values; 
some even adopt or 
follow a particular 
moral education 
program (Huffman 
1995; Kohn 1997). 
Huffman (1995) 
stresses that edu- 
cators must not 
argue whether 
moral values 
should or should 
not be taught but 
rather how they 
can be imparted in 
ways that enrich 
and support 
children’s moral 
development. 

Aware that our 
curriculum and 
teaching practices 
do convey values, we may use several practices to 
promote children’s moral development. In this article 
we describe ways of using children’s literature in moral 
education. First, we explore the relationship between 
moral education and 
children’s literature— 
how literacy affects 
children’s thoughts 
about moral issues. 
Second, we provide 
some suggestions 
about choosing good 
books for children. 
Finally, we offer some 
ideas for leading 
classroom discus- 
sions of moral 
dilemmas. 


© Lois Main 
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The role of literature in moral development 





Sharing children’s literature, supplemented by lively 
classroom discussions about the moral issues in the 
stories, is an effective strategy for promoting children’s 
moral development (Krogh & Lamme 1985; Clare & 
Gallimore 1996; Siu-Runyan 1996). Through literature, 
children can observe other people’s lives, experiences, 
and various versions of moral conflicts and learn to 
take others’ perspectives. They can also recognize 
moral and ethical dilemmas by observing the behavior 
of story characters. 

Books are essential in helping young children become 
familiar with the world 
outside their own lives. 
When children follow the 
experiences and thoughts of 
characters throughout a 
story, they associate the 
character’s actions with 
their own. “They learn to 
place themselves in the role 
of the protagonist ... and to 
predict how the protagonist 
might act or how they would 
act if they were in the story 
themselves” (Lamme, Krogh, 
& Yachmetz 1992, 13). As 
they discuss the story, 
children can look at situa- 
tions from the standpoints 
of different characters. 
“Book characters can be 
excellent role models for 
children, especially if 
students are encouraged to 

think deeply about the reasons for the characters’ 
behaviors and decisions” (Lamme 1996, 416). 

Reading such stories can improve children’s compre- 
hension and analytical skills. And through discussions 
teachers can assist in the important process of helping 
young readers “move from one level of moral judgment 
toward another” (Huck et al. 2001, 43). Central to this 
process is the role of the teacher and the quality of her 
questions in guiding the classroom discussions 
(Lamme, Krogh, & Yachmetz 1992; Siu-Runyan 1996). 


Choosing the right books and stories 





Teachers’ knowledge of the stages of moral develop- 
ment appears to be key in supporting young children’s 
moral growth and in choosing appropriate books. As 
children develop, their moral understanding goes 
through a number of different stages. For example, 





Kohlberg (1976) lists the following six stages: (1) 
punishment and obedience; (2) mutual reciprocity (be 
nice to others so they are nice to you); (3) seeking 
approval for good behavior; (4) observance of society's 
rules and laws; (5) being good because it will benefit all; 
and (6) universal ethical principles. These patterns of 
development also have been documented in the work of 
Piaget (1932), Selman (1976), and Damon (1977). 
Kohlberg’s work in particular focuses on helping 
children better recognize moral issues through discus- 
sion groups. Kohlberg believed, and those who continue 
the work he started agree, that children’s levels of 
moral reasoning can be promoted by engaging them in 
discussions in which they use critical thinking to 
examine moral dilemmas (Clare & Gallimore 1996). 
Children’s responses to stories very often reflect their 
current moral stage (Lamme, Krogh, & Yachmetz 1992). 
However, when preparing activities and selecting good 
storybooks teachers must be aware that the stages are 
continually developing and that understanding and 
reasoning varies from child to child. For example, two- 
and three-year-olds, and even some children a bit older, 
are egocentric; 
they focus on 
their own per- 
spective, their 
own needs and 
desires. To young 
children, whether 
something is right 
or wrong largely 
depends on how 
the actions of 
others will affect 
them. Therefore, 


To young children, 
whether something is 
right or wrong largely 
depends on how the 
actions of others 
will affect them. 


the books we choose for them must portray appropri- 
ate moral resolutions for their level of understanding. 





For instance, in real life or in 
a story, if a three-year-old is 
told not to speak loudly 
because it irritates others 
and that he should consider 
others’ rights, he may not 
understand. Instead, we may 
say that loud talk hurts 
others’ ears and that they 
may get angry. 


PLASTIC PURSE 
By the time they are four 
or five, most children can 
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what makes something fair or unfair. In short, they begin 
to consider other factors, such as others’ satisfaction 
level or position, in their judgments of right and wrong. 

By being aware of the features of children’s moral 
thinking in the different stages, teachers can choose 
stories that present children with challenging dilem- 
mas, thereby assisting them in developing higher levels 
of moral reasoning. For example, teachers may help 
children ages three to five become aware of others’ 
perspectives by reading Who Are You? or The Little Red 
Hen: An Old Story. Children in the primary grades may 
like the stories about solving problems in settings such 
as those found in Lilly’s Purple Plastic Purse or Dogger. 
(A list of books is on page 96.) 

Gooderham (1997) draws attention to the relationship 
between child readers and authors. He describes 
narrative strategies through which authors establish a 
relationship with their readers. A writer’s way of 
presenting the story can shape children’s thoughts and 
play a role in their moral and social development. 
Teachers should be aware of certain characteristics 
while selecting books for children. The quality of some 
narratives is questionable. Most fairy tales, for example, 
present “good” and “bad” people; good people achieve 

their goals while bad people 
are punished. The style of 
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those stories is mostly didac- 
tic, telling children what to do 
and not to do, but it does not 
offer any opportunity to think 
further. According to 
Gooderham (1995), such 
stories make sense to young 
children, considering their 
limited moral reasoning 
abilities; yet this style of 
literature does not encourage 
children to go beyond their 
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present moral stage. Teachers 
should select appropriate 
stories that foster mature 
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moral reasoning and judgment. 
See “Choosing Quality Children’s 
Literature” for a list of criteria. 


Leading moral discussions 





Clare and Gallimore (1996) offer 
an instructional conversation 
approach based on Vygotsky’s 
({1930-1935] 1978) zone of 
proximal development. They point 
out that an effective moral discus- 
sion requires a very skillful 
teacher. They suggest that teach- 
ers be aware of children’s moral 
reasoning capacity, select moral 
themes appropriate to their 
abilities, and know how to present 
those themes. By asking open- 
ended questions, teachers can 
clarify, summarize, and build on 
children’s contributions and 
encourage children to respond to 
each other (Clare & Gallimore 
1996). Here are some possible 
teacher questions that can nurture 
the development of moral reason- 
ing in young children (Lamme, 
Krogh, & Yachmetz 1992; Clare & 
Gallimore 1996; Siu-Runyan 1996). 
e¢ What happened in the story? 

e Why do you say that? 

e What did you learn from this 
story? 

e Should we forgive [a character]? 
Why? 

e Why was [a character’s behav- 
ior] unkind? 

¢ What does this story remind you 
of in your own life? In what way? 


e Do you agree with the outcome 
of this story? Why? 

With younger children we can 
often start a discussion simply by 
asking, “What happened in the 
story?” Or we can ask them to 
recall the outcome of the story and 
then share their feelings about it. 

Even older children may not be 
familiar with open-ended questions 
and may need some help forming 
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Use these criteria when looking for books that present moral dilemmas: 


* The story should have a well-defined dilemma. |n the book 
Dogger, Bella faces a big decision: Should she keep the big teddy bear she 
just won at the fair or trade it for her little brother’s lost toy, which someone 
has found and is now for sale at the fair? 


¢ The characters should model ievels of reasoning and deci- 
sion making close to or slightly higher than the reasoning 
levels of the children in the class. |n Tar Beach, children are 
challenged to understand Cassie’s way of 

recognizing the beauty of life despite ell the fel acs 
difficulties her family faces. Her way of dealing © 

with the inequities in life for her family will open 

the doors of another world for children ages TAR BEACH 
eight to ten. id RS 


¢ The story should be appropriate for a 

variety of follow-up activities, such as 

dramatic role-play, the arts, science/ 

math, or simply good discussion. After 

reading Three Good Blankets, one class paints 

a large mural showing how they share belong- 

ings with their pets. The next day the children 

ask the teacher to read the book again, and they create colorful blankets 
with paper, crayons, and stickers. 


¢ The quality of the story should be high in general; for ex- 
ample, it should have a powerful pilot, lively characters, and a 
satisfying conclusion. A good example is One of Each, Mary Ann 
Hoberman’s colorful, charming book about sharing. 


* The portrayed consequences should be clear and logical. 
For instance, in Kevin Henkes’s lovely picture book Lilly’s Purple Plastic 
Purse, Lilly experiences the results of her rash anger with her teacher. Then 
she makes everything right again in a rational and wise way. 


¢ The story should promote critical thinking skills. he Little 
Red Hen, our example at the beginning of this article, iilustrates how stories 
can be used to engage children in discussions that will help them develop 
perspective-taking abilities and critical thinking skills. 


¢ Characters should embody a wide mixture of physical, so- 
cial, and emotional features and show a balanced represen- 
tation of good and evil. Some fairy- and folktales from cultures 
throughout the world, such as The Tale of Mandarin Ducks, present a vari- 
ety of richly developed characters along with clear representations of good 
and evil. Such a mixture of characteristics helps children develop the critical 
thinking skills necessary to see beyond simplistic good/bad distinctions. 
Criteria excerpted from L.S. Krogh and L.L. Lamme, “Learning to Share: How Literature 
Can Help,” Childhood Education 59 (1983, 3): 188-92; and Y. Siu-Runyan, “Caring, 


Courage, Justice, and Multicultural Literature,” Journal for a Just and Caring Education 
2 (1996, 4): 420-29. Commentary by authors. 





their answers. They may not focus clearly on the main 
theme of the story or may fail to grasp the plot. For ex- 
ample, a kindergarten teacher reads Dogger, a story 
about a young boy who loses a favorite stuffed toy, 
which is later found and rescued by his sister. Then he 
asks the children, “What happened in the story?” Many 
of the five-year-olds immediately talk about the way 
David lost his toy. They go on to talk a lot about objects 
they have lost, what they can do so they don't lose their 
belongings, and strategies they use to find lost items. 
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Ackerman, K. 1990. Just like Max. New York: Knopf. 
[responsibility] 

Anderson, H.C. 1982. The emperor’s new clothes. New 
York: Harper Collins. [honesty] 

Barrett, J. 1988. Animals should definitely not act like 
people. New York: Aladdin. [self-control] 

Demi. 1990. The empty pot. New York: Henry Holt. 
[honesty] 

Henkes, K. 1988. Chester's way. New York : Green- 
willow. [friendship] 

Henkes, K. 1996. Lilly's purple plastic purse. New York: 
Greenwillow. [managing emotions, classroom behav- 
ior, friendship] 

Hoberman, M.A. 1997. One of each. Boston: Little, 
Brown. [sharing, friendship ] 

Hughes, S. 1988. Dogger. New York: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. [sharing] 

Luttrell, |. 1990. Three good blankets. New York: 
Macmillan Child Group. [kindness, helping each other] 

Paterson, K. 1990. The tale of the Mandarin ducks. New 
York: Dutton. [kindness] 

Pfister, M. 1992. The rainbow 
fish. Transl., J. Alison 
James. New York: North- 

South. [sharing] 

Pinkwater, D. 1991. Doodle 
flute. New York: Macmillan. 
[friendship] 

Ringgold, F. 1991. Tar beach. 
New York: Crown. [self- 
reliance; concern for others] 

Rosen, M. 1996. This is our 
house. Cambridge, MA: Candiewick. [sharing] 

Schindel, J. 1991. Who are you? New York: Macmillan 
Child Group. [family commitment, concern for others, 
humor] 

Zemach, M. 1983. The Little Red Hen: An old story. 
New York: Farrar, Straus, & Giroux. [justice, coopera- 
tion, friendship] 


The group of children does not address the generosity of 
Bella, who exchanges a toy she won for her younger 
brother’s lost toy. 

Later the teacher realizes he could have asked other 
questions that would have focused attention on specific 
aspects of the characters or the story; they would have 
better guided the 
children’s thinking about 
the moral dilemmas pre- 
sented in the story. When 
the teacher reads the 
story a second time, he 
asks the kindergartners to 
share a similar situation: 
“What does this remind 
you of in your own life?” 

Many children, espe- 
cially younger ones, 
benefit from such guided 
discussions. Teachers can 
ask children to tell about 
an experience they’ve had helping others or a time they 
got help from others when they needed it. Focused 
questions and comments like these are good ways to get 
children engaged in conversation and thought. 

Some other elements should be considered by 
teachers in organizing effective moral discussion 
groups. Krogh and Lamme (1985) and Clare and 
Gallimore (1996) suggest some important strategies. In 
addition to choosing developmentally appropriate 
stories and encouraging children to participate, teach- 
ers shouid organize small, culturally and cognitively 
diverse discussion groups—eight children at the 
most—and provide concrete follow-up tasks, such as 
illustrating or acting out the story. 
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Conclusion 





Children’s books and stories that are of good quality 
and encourage systematic and critical thinking can be 
an important tool 
in supporting 
children’s moral 
development. Early 
childhood educa- 
tors need to know 
how to involve 
children in litera- 
ture and how to 
find the right 
literature to 
accomplish desired 
goals. They can use 
the books as the 


Teachers can ask 
children to tell about 
an experience they've 
had helping others 
or a time they got 
help from others 
when they needed it. 
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basis for discussions that challenge young children, 
encouraging them to think more deeply about moral 
issues, and that promote moral reasoning abilities. 
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Communicating with Families: 
Children Lead the Way Cindy Gennarelli 


“My child told me he didn’t do 
anything in school today.” If this 
sounds familiar, then you're not 
alone. 

When parents said this to me, | 
would immediately rattle off a list of 
all the developmentally appropriate 
and meaningful activities the 
children had engaged in lest 
families think their children were 
not learning. What I failed to 
remember was that children are 
tired at the end of a long day and 
their “Nothing” response might 
mean only that they don’t feel like 
talking about their day. 

Furthermore, I needed to keep in 
mind that when parents tell me this, 
they really aren’t being critical; they 
are merely expressing their con- 
cern. Parents love their children, 
and they need to be reassured 
occasionally that they have chosen 
a great program. 

Without wanting to add anything 
more to my already overloaded 
daily routine, I needed to find a 
more effective way to inform 
parents about the curriculum. 

Like many preschool teachers, I 
document children’s artwork, record 
their stories, and display them in 
the classroom. During the course of 
each month, | photograph the chil- 
dren while they are engaged in 
classroom activities. (I photograph 
them when they are unaware of my 





Cindy Gennarelli, M.Ed., is head 
teacher of William Paterson University’s 
Child Development Center in Wayne, 
New Jersey. An adjunct professor and 
the vice president of professional 
development for Bergen Passaic AEYC, 
Cindy presents curriculum workshops 
throughout New Jersey. 


presence and not look- 
ing into the camera.) 

This year I was 
fortunate to receive two 
computers, a color 
printer, and a scanner 
for my classroom as 
well as a digital camera 
(all purchased through 
grants from our Student 
Government Association 
and our Alumni Associa- 
tion). As a result, | 
added a technology area 
to the library learning 
center in my classroom. 

My goal was to use the 
technology center in 
ways more meaningful 
than just loading up the 
computers with soft- 
ware programs. 

I used the digital 
camera almost every 
day. | photographed the 
children, their three- 
dimensional artifacts, 
our guest readers, and 
the learning centers. We 
started using the photos 
to make slide shows on 
the computer for 
families to view during 
arrival and departure 
times. At morning circle 
we routinely wrote 
captions for the photo- 
graphs from the previ- 
ous day. 

One morning the children and | 
gathered for circle time. Holding a 
picture, Travis asked if he could 
“take this picture home and show 
my sister because she needs to learn 
about this stuff too.” (Travis’s sister 
is a year old). Amina added, “And I 





“This is the barn, but later we'll 
show you our animals.” 


want to teach my mom. Her gots to 
learn all the things I know about 
because her’s a teacher too.” 
Typically, I take my lead from the 
children. | listen very closely to 
what they say to each other, what 
they say to me, and what they say 
to themselves. That morning I did 
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“He wanted to be on the 
horse, but it’s Qadie’s turn 
and | need to go to see the 
animals again in the farm.” 


Dear Emily’s class, 


Thank you for sharing your 
book with our family. We all 
especially loved the pages 
about the horses as they 
are a favorite in our family. 
It looks like everyone has 
fun at school while learning 
a lot of different things. 
Thanks. 


Emily’s mom and dad 
Kristen, Lindsey, 
and Emily 


just that. I asked the children, 
“Should we let Travis and Amina 
take the pictures home so they can 
teach their families what we are 
learning about?” 

Amina said, “I know, we could put 
them in a big book and share it with 
all our mommies and all our dad- 
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Brownie the Horse 
“The horse has a name. 


It's Brownie because he’s all 
the browns. 


It’s a boy horse. 


He stands here and eats hay, and 
he runs and he swings his tail. 


Brownie drinks water and juice— 
no, not juice, just water, but he 
does really eat grass and you can 
even ride on Brownie, for real!” 


dies and even all our families.” It 
didn’t take me long to realize that I 
had the answer to my two ques- 
tions—how to use the technology 
center and how to communicate 
with parents about the program. So 
we wrote a letter of explanation to 
the families. 


Of course, our book did not 
happen overnight. It’s an ongoing 
process that grows into something 
larger and more rewarding each 
time we add a new page. Space is 

provided at 
the back of the 
book for 
families to 
write a note 
back to the 
children. The 
response from 
the families 
has been 
overwhelm- 
ingly positive. 
Each morning 
the children 
look forward 
to reading the 
message that a 
family has 
written to us. 
Here is one of 
them. 
Comments 
like these reassure me that 
although work hours, adults’ 
school schedules, and 
transportation problems 
may sometimes prevent 
families from attending 
meetings and workshops, 
they still want to be in- 
cluded in their children’s 
preschool experience. 

This is just one of several 
classroom activities we use 
to include families. | know 
we will continue to make 
and send home classroom 
books for our families to 
share and enjoy together. 
One of the most rewarding 
aspects of this activity is 
that, as is often the case, the 
children lead the way. 
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